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The people of St. Louis never witnessed such a 
“turn out in their city, as on Monday last, on the occa- 





gion of the celebration of the Anniversary of the} 
€ morning opened mild, 


founding of St. Louis. 

with a hazy and dense a mosphere, not unlike a 

morning in Indian Summer, and the streets, general. 

, were dry, and the walking pleasant. Nature 

Yee to have given just such a day as suited the 
occasion. 





ock, A. M., the Grand Marshal, Colonel 
IMSLEY, and his Aids and ‘Assistant 
horse the Volunteer Artillery Compa-} 
ny. under command of Lieut. HoLzscHEITER; the 
banner of the Phenix Fire Company, borne by a por- 
tion of the members, under’ the direction of Mr. Hrn- 
RY PILKINGTON, representing the landing of La- 
CLEDE: the W shington Brass Band, under the di- 
rection of Mr. BARKLEY, and the military music, un- 
der Drum-Major Jouyn RoquEs—paraded on Water 
street, about mid-way of the block between Market 
and Chesnut, that being the spot where LacLEDE 
landed on his arrival in February, 1764. 
Prediect at eight, a national salute was fired by 
e Artillery, of twenty-nine guns; after which, one 
gun was fired in memory of Lacugpz, two guns 
for the memory of JEFFERSON, and three guns for the 
cession of Louisiana. to the United States. The echo, 
and effect of the firing, was the most complete and 
 beautifal we have ever heard any where. Most of 
the guns w were a iswered by guns fired from the boat 
: yards in the upper part of the city. After the nation- 
al salute, the V 
Imperial March’ 
for the occasion. bi 
At nine o clock, the 2 city was aia the 
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"—an maems! uae compos ed 






hum of it habitauts on the streets. ‘The following 
bodies assembled at the Planters’ House: ihe: ae 
COMMITTEE oF ARRANGEMENTS. . __ 
Col. T. Gri ale Kyi vee 
B. Pratte, 4 ‘ 
een al 
be ites 
, a Ones 
ol 1 Thomas, — . 2B 
; ene: B V. Bogy, » 
. Tatum. 
om ;Samrbel Henry 8. Geyer, 
i | V. isley, par Shade, 
RB aan tay _ Edward Bates, 
8. Blood, ~ James Clemens, Jf, 


Col. Charles Keene, 


Wy SeMoT,.: Gerre, 


‘ashin ton Band played, “The St. | 
§to 


m dents of the city, or surrounding country, at an early 




































Nathan Ranney, an "im 

J. F. Darb John O’Fallon, ae 
Hinney Fred. R. Conway, Vi 
lt A Labeaume, Capt. Gregory Byme, Pm 

Edward Charless, _ C.C. Cady, Pa 





H. F. Christy, Gen. J. D. Learned, Ef 
Ww. Primm, Dr. Wm. 58 Lane, 
D. B. Hill, P. G. Camden, ull 
Pascal Cerre, Ferdinand Kennett, 

dA. Sire. 


CHIEF Marsuat, AIDS AND ASSISTANTS. 


ae THORNTON GRIMSLEY, Grand Marshal. 
‘AIDS. 
Hon. David Chambers, 


ASSISTANT MARSHALS. 
FIRST WARD. 
John Fulton, 
Henry C. Lynch, ~ 
F. W. Beckwith, 
Samuel H. Pitkington, 
John Dunn. 
SECOND WARD. 
G. G, Presbury, Wm. Cozzens, 
Richard Dowling, 
C. A. Schnabel, 
Fred. Kretchsmar, 
Dr. John Shore. 
WARD. m 
C. L. Hunt, f 
John J. Anderson, 


B. x Soulard, 
Allison Meri” 
E. W. Paul, . 
D. B. Hill, — 

Bi 


Henry Aimsted, 

A. Lemp, 

Adolphe Pazal, 

THIRD 

Thos. Campbell, 

Daniel Finch, 

John Hanson, i A. Brewster, 

Thomas Gray, V. Staley, 
George A. Colton. — 
FOURTH WARD. _ 


Dr. B. B. Brown, J. B. Gerard, 
H. J. Clayton, Wm. A. Lynch, 
David Tatum, Charles W alton, 


Robert Barth, - Charles H. Peck, 
Nathaniel Sh an Wm. C. Essex. 


FIFTH WARD. 
James M. Allen, Daniel R. Garrison. 


H. M. Snyder, J. E..D. Cozzens, 
ie a © Shands, Charles P. Pond, 
A. H. Glasby. Geo. A. Gannett, 


Wim. O. tp 
‘SIXTH WARD. 


Charles HB. Loring, i 


R. 3B. actin _ Peter fies: gost 
S. V. Farnsworth, C. W. Schaumburg, 
PW. G. Clark, C- R. Anderson, 
Cc. We Lightner, Gregory Byrne, 
_ N. Aldrich, John R. Hammond. 


The following invited guests—men who were resi- 


day, some of them before the transfer of the govern- 
ment to the United States=-were also a Saekiti , 


wie” 












* ; we ; 
+ & a 2a se rm 2 ] 
rf pes ° Ps “ é | 
‘ » Raw, J, CHouTEau, G.S. © Then came the Committee of Arrangements, two 
° € “Sigton Sancurer,,,° I: Bavrigre By and two, wearing red badges. > 
oan © RODCPRENE, 2 bo JOHN PERRY,“ ol Next came theinvited guests. In an open carriage, 
i‘. " Vincent Guron, ANTOINE SCHMIDT, »| were seated Mr. PIERRE CHOUTEAU, the Pre- 
‘. H. Sappineron, L. S. Marrin, sident of the day, and the only survivor of those who 
J. Barriste Hortiz, Lovis LEMONDE. landed at this spot, with LacLEpE, on the 15th Feb- 
Mb A large number of other gentlemen, ‘in addition to | Tuary, 1764. In the cariaeey ere also PIERRE CHov- 
> those named—including the Governor, State officers, | T¥A¥: Jr., and P. LiguestE Cuovrgay, his sons, and 


Gasriet 8. CHourgau. In the next carriage, were 
the Hon. Wa.,C. Carr, Col. J. O’F ALLon and Gen. 
Wh. MILBURN, the Committee of Invitation to the 
President. Then followed, in another carriage, other 
invited guests. » —. a 

Following the carriage in which Mr. Cuourzav 
was, there were four Indians, dressed in full costume, 
| and raounted on horses. after the manner of the aborigi- 
nal tribes of this country. They very appropriately 
constituted the guard of honor, for the venerable Pre- 
sident had witnessed the day when the presence of 


and Judges of the Supreme Court—were invited, but 
owing to age, ill health and other causes, only were 
present. . 

p At an early hour, the various companies—the Fire 
Department, Schools, Societies and Orders, appeared 
in the streets, marching to the place at which the pro- 
cession was tobe formed. In every part of the city, 

/ and especially along the route ofthe procession, across. 
the streets, and infront of various buildings, fags and 
fesioons of flowers were suspended. Windows, galle- 
ries, and every position from which a persgn could 





catch a. view, were crowded with ladies, whose ap- | friendly Indians had been, in fact, a guard and pro- ie 
proving smiles gave interest and enthusiasm to the | tection to him. i 
occasion. Innumerable persons were out incarriages Succeeding the invited guests, came an admirable 
and on horseback ; and the crowd in front of the Court | representation of the Grn. PrKe, the first steam 
House surpassed any thing heretofore witnessed in| which arrived at St. Louis. That boat was, ec 
this city. Business of every kind was suspended, | manded by Capt. Jacon Rexp, and built on Bear 4 
and the whole city—old, young and mindle-ag ed— Grass creek, near Louisville, Ky., and arrived here in 
ie turned out, either to participate in, or to witness, the | the month of July, 1817. This miniature representa- 
proceedings. tion was about 20 feet long; the hull, that of a barge, 
‘. At 10 o’clock, the Marshal commenced forming thea ndlike cabin, on the lower deck, run up inside of the 
. line, and the procession moved at halfpast 10, in the running board, The wheels were exposed, being 
following order: without a wheel house—she was propelled by a low 
The Chief Marshal and his Aids. pressure engine, with a single chimney, and a large 
The-W ashington Brass Band. walking beam. The crew were supplied with poles,” 
w The military, as follows: and where the current proved too strong for the steam, 
St. Louis Grays, under command of Capt. WEsT. they used the poles, as on keel boats, to help her 
IN cA. Rangers, sy 4 Lieut. BARNES. along. It was mounted on wheels, and drawn by te 
Fusileers, i Capt. WacENER. | eight whitehorses. The boat was manned by acrew 
lagers, ‘6 & Capt. Korponay. of steam boat captains, who appeared in the dress 
Artillery, a és Lt. HoLzscHEITER. | usually worn by the officers and men, in their various — 
" Dragoons, ~ ee a Lieut. STEITz. stations. Capt. J. THRocKMoRTON walked the hur- 
The whole under the immediate command of Lieut. ricane deck, telescope in hand, and directed her Pe, 
; Colonel Kenner, of the St. Louis Legion. ments. We cannot better describe her trip, than x 
: me copying her log, which has been kindly furnished us: 
4, Next came the APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY Associa- ; orn 


Exiract from the Log of the steamer Pike. 4 wee 
Left port at 10} o’clock, a. M., in the merning of the” 
15th February, weather rather cloudy, but wind fay- 
orable. Our crew consisted of J. Throckmorton, mas- 
ter; Geo. Ransom, mate; Thomas Nelson, pilot; 
Charles La Barge, steersman ; engineers, as we could | ie 
catch them, J. C. Burkinbine, starboard deck hand; a a 
Charles Connoyer, larboard deck hand; Jno. Lee and A 
N. J. Eaton, firemen on the first watch, and Hugh 
Campbell and John Shaw, firemen on the second 
watch. © " gehen 
We made a fair start, and although we grounded 
several times, yet we did not attribute this to the 
want of skill and knowledge in the pilot, but to the ¥: 
extremely difficult navigation consequent upon the se 
recent breaking up of the ice. But we did no’ re- Ty, 
main aground Jong at any time. Our craft ma fede 4 RA 
easy on a bar, and with a few minutes labor of the Be 
crew, assisted by the engine, we readily got afl ee - 
dif- % 
ow “. 
‘aes 


TION. This Society is composed of a large number of 

on . apprentices, who, by their library and by study in 

by their leisure hours, are fitting themselves for useful- 

ness in the business of manhood. They were under 

their own Marshal, Josep F. ScHIEFER, and, very 

appropriately, had been made the banner bearers 

ce) of the Committee of Arrangements. It was gratifying 

* _ to see this tribute paid to so useful and valuable an 

a association. In the front of their line, they bore the 

national flag, with a streamer, on which was the 

name ofthe association, In the rear, they carried the 

mt ' banner presented to the Committee of Arrangements 

i by the ladies of St. Louis, through Mr. S. Rimmer. 

‘The banner was made of satin, and on one side in 

needle-work, was the nameof ‘‘(LACLEDE,” and onthe 

reverse, ‘(Our City.’ The whole was surrounded 
by a beautiful wreath of flowers. - 







The appearance of the Pike, as she passed the 
ferent landings, attracted large crowds, and the cr : 
a ie 
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eyes of a great many ladies. 

In the wake of the Pike, and in perspective, could 
be seen quite a large collection of steamboat men; 
and, in their wake, far down the vista of time, could 
be seen the model of a singularly constructed boat, 
differing wholly from the Pike, and, singular enough, 
the name of this queer miniature boat, as near as our 
skipper could make out, through his perspective 
glass, was Laclede, after the founder of this great 
city. This brought up the rear of the observation of 
our look-out. 

Our voyage was pleasant and profitable, apd our 
crew behaved very well, which must be attributed to 
the excellent discipline of the master and mate. We 
reached port in good season, and without material ac- 


cident. 


Following the Gen. PIKE. came aloud g procession of 
boatmen and boys—a hardier, nobler, firmer set of men 
and boys were not outthatday! 

Next followed a model, drawn on wheels, of that 
noble boat which boasts not only the name of the 
founder of St. Louis, but also that she was built in 
the city by St. Louis mechanics, .and of St. Louis ma- 
terials—the “LacLEDE.” Inno way could the con- 
trast between the mioncer boat, and those of the pres- 
ent day, a6 ve been more strikingly presented. It 
was SO ‘a. marked, that it must have struck the 
attention of every one. 

Following, came the Mayor and city piers. two 
and two. : 

Tou them succeeded the Fire Department, in the 
order of incorporation, and in all the splendor of their 
rich, but useful regalia. . 

ist. The CenTRaL Hosz Company. preceded by 
their officers, with flags-—next their engine, drawn by 
four black horses. 

2d. The Unton No. 2 Hose Company, their hose 
tastefully dressed in blue, corresponding with the 
uniform of the men, and their engine, drawn by the 
company. 

8d. The WASHINGTON Hose CoMPANY, and the en- 
gine, drawn by four gray horses, bearing a banner, on 
which was the likeness of General W AsHINGToN— 
dress, yellow. 

4th. Trcur Hose Company, whieh i is attached to 
the St. Louis Encine Company, in their scarlet 
dress. They carried with them a triangle and gong, 
with which they saluted the public as they passed. 

5. The Missourt, preceded by their banner. © Fol- 
lowing this, were a number of Indians, in full cos- 


tame, who played well their characters. Then the 


hose company, and the engine, drawn by four gray 
horses. 

6. The LisEerry, preceded by their banner. Their 
hose company was out in its full strength and hand- 
some uniform, the carriage dressed with flowers. The 
engine was drawn by six beautiful dun horses, fur- 
nished by the liberality of Messrs. Maniz & Co., of 
the Circus. 

7. The Puanix, preceded’ _by a Deautiful banner, 


provided for the occasion. and the same borne in the 


the morning when the national salute was fired. On 


the front, is represented the landing of LacLEDE at this 
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were cheered with the bright smiles and beaming 


pie the fore- -ground. To his left, is 
a surveyor, who has drawn a plat of the town and is 
exhibiting it on the ground. Behind him, stands a 
number of hunters and trappers, and inthe rear is the 
rocky bluff that once showed itself along the shore. 
On the left, the disembarkation of the goods and ef- 
fects of the pioneers is going on, and in the rear an in- 
terpreter is endeavoring to make friends with the In- 
dians. In a scroll above, is the name of LACLEDE, 
and below, the date of bis landing. On the reverse 
of the banner, is a Phenix rising from her ashes, 
with the name of the company, and the date of its in- 


corn ousaTs This i is a beautiful and appropriate ban-— 


ner. 
8, The Diet case by a banner, with the 


portrait of FRANKLIN upon it. The Hose company 


and members made a beautiful appearance, dressed 
as they: were, in yellow fire hats and black capes, 
with gilt letters. Their engine was drawn by four 
bay horses. ix 

Next came the members of the Huntina Civ, 
enough in numbers, noise and appearance, to frighten 
all the game for many miles around. They were 
headed by the President and Vice President of the 
club, Capt. ConEN and GREEN Erskine. The whole 
club were in hunter’s costume, armed with homs. 
buck tails, and double-barrelled shot guns—altog ether, 
presenting avery unique appearance. Capt. Mac- 
DoNOUGH’s horse supported on his head an enormous 
pair of buck horns. 

Next came the H1BERNIAN CHARITABLE Socrery, 
ann by a band of music, and bearing their ban- 


‘, the Harp of Erin—the members dressed im | 


ae green sashes. 

Following these, came a large company dressed in 
masques, in carriages and on horseback. This por- 
tion of the pageant excited no little amusement, from 


the grotesqueness of the dresses, and the variety of 


the characters. It would be impossible, inthis place, 


to attempt a description of the various male and fe- 


male, white and black, old and young, Yankee, 
French and other characters, presented and generally 
well sustained. Every where, they called forth the 
repeated cheers of the crowd. 


M. SutrrerR, who was the first to establish an om- 
nibus in the city, followed, with one of his omnibuses, 
drawn by four horses, filled with citizens. 


Henry DOLDE’s car, on which there was a profu- 
sion of bread, came next. 


Then came the PuBiie ScHOOLs, in the anal 
order: 


First—School Neo. 3, under Mr. ARMSTRONG. This: 


school turned out a large number of boys, generally 


small. They, however, were handsomely dressed,. 


and uniformed with a pink rosette on the left breast.. 


Second—The Sixth Ward School, embracing a large 


number of boys, well dressed, and Seiterned with a 
blue rosette. wil 


Third—School No. 1 also turned out a large num-= 








%y 


é 












ber of fine looking boys, well dresse i, an 
white rosette. : 


In the line of Public Schools, was a banner which 
‘was prepared for-the occasion, and presented to the 
schools, by the Board of School Lirectors. It was 
happily conceived and beautifully executed. On the 
one side, is Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom, point- 
ing with her left hand to the Temple of Science, 
placed on the top of a rugged mountain, with the 
Temple of Fame in the. back ground—her right 
hand is resting ona shield. At her feet, isa globe, 
and a telescope, levels, and various mathematical 
scientific instruments. Over this device, is the mot- 
to, “Knowledge is Power.” Surrounding this device 
are the words. f‘ St. Louis Public Schools.” 


Onthe reverse, is a view of St. Louis from the IIli- 
nois shore—over which is placed the word ExcELSIor. 
Surrounding this view, is the motte, “ Intelligence, 
EFudustry and Enterprise.” 

Succeeding these, came the body of Ancient Free 
Masons, in their regalia, and carrying the usual ma- 
gonic emblems. 

Immediately after them came the Independent Or- 
der of Odd Fellows. They presented an imposing 
appearance, with their rich and appropriate regalia, 
and emblems. They numbered 300, and were admira- 
ély arranged, under the direction of the Grand Mar- 
ahal, C. M. VALLEAU, Esq.. 
of the Grand Lodge of Missouri, which is a most su- 
perb and splendid one, made of the richest descrip- 
tion of material, and finely executed. It is composed 
of silk, and elaborately embroidered. The principal 
&zure occupies the centre, and is a representation of 
Charity dispensing blessings to the orphan; around 
this, in gold letters, is the significant and expressive 
gnjanction of the order, “ We command you to visit 
the sick; relieve the distressed; bury the dead and edu- 
cate the orphan.” Along the border is displayed, cor- 
rectly and beautifully, several of the mystical em- 
lems of the fraternity, while the “ All-‘Seeing Eye” 
looks down from above. The embroidering is in blue 
ad red, upon a white ground, while the predominat- 

“ang color of the fringe, cords and tassels, is blue. The 
-whele banner presented a prominent object. of admi- 
vation. After the banner, came the city lodges, in or- 
«der of seniority, as follows: Excelsior, No. 18; Mis- 
gouri, No. 11; St. Louis, No. 5; Germania, No. 3; 
Wrildey, No. 2, and Travelers’ Rest, No. 1. with their 
officers wearing the jewels of their several stations, 
mod the members arranged according to the degrees 
eweceived. Nextcame the Encampment, which was 
we)l represented, in numbers and appearance, the 
_members being decorated with the gorgeous and mag 
wificent regalia peculiar to this. branch of the order. 
“fhe Encampment was under the immediate control 
\ af the M. W. Grand Chief Patriarch, Gerarp B. 
| ALLEN, Esq. ; 


Lastly, came the R. W. Grand Lodge. This body 


farned out well, and were handsomoly and richly re 
i 
‘ aie ; 
oe ‘ 
at si ip D “(49 ie 4 
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galied. The M. W. Grand Master. Isaac M. Vreiren, — 


First came the banner. 





brought up the rear. 
Following these, came a large deputation of Brew- 
ers. 1st, a mammoth cask, sufficiently capacious. 


to hold about eighteen barrels of beer, mounted ~ 


on a car, drawn by four gray horses. On thiscar, was 
a representation of the King of Flanders and Brabaut, 
fancifully said to be the inventer of beer, dressed in 
his royal robes, and bearing in his outstretched hand. 
an overflowing pitcher of the beverage. This cask 
was from the brewery of Mr. Lemp. Then another 
cask of equal size, drawn by four gray horses. 
This cask was filled with beer, and around and onthe 
car were the implements of brewing. This was 
from the brewery of Messrs. McHosz & ENGLISH. 
Then came another cask, also drawn by four bay hor- 
ses, filled with beer, andin like manner surmounted 
by some of the implements used in brewing. This 
was from the Washington Brewery of G. SnypErR. 
Then came a fourth, equally as large as the preceding, 
drawn by bay horses, and haying on it some of the 
implements of the business. This was from the 
Union brewery—Mr. WINCKELMEIER. On each car 
were a number of brewers, and on each sat : -g00 
round, portly representation of a hearty jolly eer- 
drinker. This display showed something of the extent 
to which this department of business is carried in this 
city. 

Immediately after these. came the Coopers. They 
were preceded by a large new cask, suchas we 
have already alluded to, and capable of holding from 
twenty to twenty-five barrels, which had been made 
the day previous, and was put together 'sufficiently 
tight and strong to have held water, without a hoop. 
It was drawaon acar by four horses. A master coop- 
er, with his compass, sat astride of the cask, whilst 
several coopers walked by the side, holding ribbons 
atteched to it. Behind this, came a long line of coop- 





ers, each one bearing some implement of the trade. _ 


After the dismissalof the procession, two of the staves 
were taken from opposite sides of this cask, and the 


skill and workmanship with which it had been con-» 


structed, weremade manifest toall present. It was 
made. by all the coopers, in about seven hours, in the 
shop of Mr. Joan BuFF—more generally known, how- 
ever, by the name of Napoleon. 

In the rear of the Coopers, came a car, loaded vith 
D. CoLver’s beer. z 

Next came the Free School of St. Louis Univer- 


'sity. This is a charity school, sustained and conduct- 


ed by the Reverend and liberal professors of the Uni- 


versity. They render their services as tators, fur- . 


nish the house and all necessaries, without charge. 
Their school numbers several hundred, and a beauti- 
ful sight they presented, dressed in a uniform of yel- 


low, with a black girdle; they bore several banners, a 


which we have heretofore described. 
Then came the students of St. Louis University, 


| with their usual banners. The banners of the several ; 
societies, and the members, were out in great. num- 


bers. 


eed. 


< 
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Next came Mr. WyMan’s High School, numbering 
/175. It will not, we trust, be thought invidious to say, 
that this school presented one of the most interesting 
spectacles in the procession. The drill of the scholars 
was almost as perfect in marching as that of regular 
soldiers, their deportment was manly and elevated, 
and every thing indicated that they had really been 
schooled in their duties. In a word, every boy deport- 
ed himself with the bearing of a man. © 


They wore badges—buff scarf, with crimson rosettes 
and ties. They had three banners—the first, a scarlet 
silk banner, five feet by six, beautifully ornamented. 
Onone side a fine view of St. Louis in 1847, with a 


Greek motto from Pindar, to the purport, the fame of 


the city hath spread far and wide. On the other 
side, a splendid Franklin, seated at a table, with 


charts before him; on one side of hima globe, charts, | 


compasses, books and the other insignia of science ; 
on the other, an electrical machine, battery, kites, &c., 
a fine grouping. This banner, a model of its kind, 
was made by Mr. N. PuiLuips, on Market street, 
and the painting was executed by an artist in his 
employ. 

The second banner was of white satin, finely orna- 
mented, and presented early in the morning to this 
school, by the pupils of “ Edgeworth Seminary.” It 
bore upon one side the inscription, “ Religion and Liter- 
ature, the only foundation of true greatness,’’ present- 
ed by Edgworth Seminary to E. Wyman’s English 
and Classical High School. Onthe reverse side, was 
the Latin couplet, “Qui studet optatam cursu con- 
tingere metam, multa tulit, fecitque puer, sudavit et 
alsit.” ¥ : 

The following was the address upon the presenta- 
tion of the banner, viz: 

In the name of the Young Ladies of Edgeworth 
Seminary, we present this banner to the Principal, 


Teachers, and Students of the St. Louis Classical 
High School. 

Accept this banner as a tokenof the high esteem 
we entertain for the renowned Principal, and his as- 
sociate Teachers. 

Accept this banner. ye Students, as an incentive to 
excellence and untiring exertion in the pursuit of 
Knowledge. May the wreath which adorns it, be 
emblematical of the unfading crown which shall grace 
the brow of all those who gain the summit of intel- 
lectual fame. . 

And, as the illustrious Franklin, whose image is 
presented to your view, “drew lightning from the 
clouds,” so may you, by the fire of your genius, illu- 
minate our Western horizon, with a brilliancy that 
can never be extinguished. © 

Let literature and religion be engraven as with a 


diamond trace on the tablet of your memory, as being 


the only foundation of true greatness; and the Holy 
Bible be your polar star, to guide you to the fountain 
of all knowledge and eternal felicity.” 


Upon the reception of the banner, the following 
poem, written by J. G. BaauMONT, was spoken by D. 
CARR, both students of the institution: 


«J stand in behalf of my comrades and teachers, 

Though not in the language of lawyers and preachers, 

To express our deep thanks to Sah foie ones before us, 
_ For the beautiful banner that gaily waves o’er us. 


Se Name ey ot aa 


ie 


We would not appear either vain or conceited ; 
We would not be here as proud egotists treated ; 
Nor dare we presume our look as inviting, 

As thousands of others in procession uniting 


Yet we know you will pardon if still we should deem, 
This flag as a mark of respect and esteem, 

Not alone for the day which has caused the display, 
But the humble students who compose this array. 


We beg you, kind matron, and maidens so fair, 
With bright beaming eyes end dark waving hair, 
We beg you accept the heart’s warmest thanks, 
Which flow from the bosoms of allin our ranks. 


The beautiful motto this banner unfolds, 

Will be stamped by your kindness deep in our souls ; 
And believe us, kind friends, its maxims we'll heed, 
Whatever the pathway through life we may lead. 


May blessings attend you wherever you go; 

A hope in Heaven sustain you in weal and in woe; ~ 
May friends be ag true through long coming years, 
As we are in giving you three hearty cheers! ! !” 


The third banner was of scarlet satin, one side with: 
the inscription ‘ High School, founded Nov. 3d, 1843.” 


The other was of white satin with a bible, and the 


motto— 
“The corner stone 
Open to all.” 


The taste and. zeal which Mr. WYMAN evinces Im 
all that pertains to the culture of the youth nnder his 
charge, must commend him to the highest puble 
favor. 

Following, came the Evangelical Lutheran German 
This school contains a large number of stu- 
They bore 


School. 
dents—a manly, intelligent set of fellows. 


in their ranks a banner, and wore green and white 


rosettes. 

After the schools, came a printing press, m a car, 
and several boys engaged in working off, and distrib- 
uting to the crowd, the following ode, composed tor 
the occasion: 

ODE, 


Written for the occasion, for the Typographical Association, 


BY JOHN P. SHANNON ESQ. 





Through forest arches—ancient woods— 
Breasting the hurrying river’s floods, 
Long time agone, a venturous crew 
Paddled their dancing birch canoe, 

From forest aisle—from hill and dell, 
Their welcome was the savage yell, 

That told of tales of slaughter rife, 

The tomahawk and scalping knife— 

The sudden shout—the wild surprise— 
The dusky forms and gleaming eyes, “ 
That from the bank, the grove, the bush, 
Came like the lightning’s deadly rush, 
Telling of bloody scenes to be, 

Ere the red man bowed or bent the knee, 
How the lone mother’s straining ear, 

In those gone days, was bent to hear 

The husband’s step, who, all day long, 
With hardy foot and sinews strong, 
Tracked through the woody plains the bear, 
The buffalo, and fierce cougar! 

The brother, sister, child and sire 
Watched long and well the signal fire, 
With beating hearts—for, ere the morn, 
Their souls on angels’ pinions borne. 
Might, in the dark and dusk-browed Even, 
Like perfume, be exhaled in Heaven. 
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Lo, now! where rolls that rushing flood, 
And where the dim and shallow wood 
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Once twined its summer swaying arms, 
Mid spring-time bloom and winter storms, 
A city rears its stately head— 

A fitting tribute to the dead: 

A monument, on which we read 

The daring of the great LACLEDE, 
Who, with asmall but gallant band, 
Like brothers, voyaged hand in hand— 
Stemmed the wild river’s virgin swell 
With manly arms and stout “ cordelle;” 
And in its cradle rocked the child, 
Since grewn a giant, stout and wild. 


* * * * * * 


Three cheers, then, for the Pioneer! 
No heart to whom his fame is dear, 
Will dare refuse this humble meed— 
“ All honor to our sire, LAcLEDE?”’ 


Next to the press, followed a long line of printers, 
and the St. Louis Typographical Association, with 
appropriate badges. . 

Then came the society of Saddle, Harness and 
Trunk Makers. In their ranks, they bore a handsome 
banner, prepared for the occasion; on the front of 
which is represented various implements of business 
and on the reverse, the name of the society. They 
were under direction of Mr. Oscar Fitz ALLEN 
Scruaes, as Marshal. 

Next came the members of the Saint Cecilia So- 
ciety, in carriages. This is a society devoted to the 
cultivation of sacred music. 

Following these, came citizens in carriages and 
eltizens on horse. 

The procession moved from Fourth, along Market, 
into Fitth street, down Fifth to Carondelet Avenue, 
where it wheeled into Second street—up Second 
street to Spruce, along Spruce to Fourth, up Fourth | 
to Washington Avenue, along Washington Avenue 
to Fifth, up Fifth to Franklin Avenue, along Frank- 
lin Avenue to Sixth, down Sixth to Washington Av- 

‘enue, along Washington Avenue to Fifth, down Fifth 
to Chesnut, along Chesnut to Fourth—where the line 
was marched and counter-marched. Some idea may 
be formed of the length of the procession when we 
say, that when the head of the procession, on its way 
down Fifth street, reached the centre of the block be- 
tween Chesnut and Pine, the rear. was.-at the Hospi- 
tal, corner of Fourth andSpruce streets. After coun- 


-dent that the width of the street did not admit of the 
whole line making this evolution, the procession was 
dismissed. 
The Washington Band played the Marseilles 
Hymn. | 

After this, the pupils of School No. 3, who had 
been marched in front of the Speaker’s stand, sung 
the following ode, in a most spirited manner, the 
whole school joining in the chorus : 


TUNE—Old Granite State. 


We're a jolly set of school boys 
And we know what we’re about, 

For our friends are all around us [repeat. | 
And our mothers know we’re out— 

So as vestal joys surround us [repeat. | 
We have come to help you shout. 


[repeat twice. 


We have heard of old Laclede, sirs, | 
But we think it very quaint, 


hed if 


i 


ter-marching as far as practicable, for it was soon ev- 
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That the only son he left us 
Should be found a jolly Saint; 

Then a “ Vive le, vive le Louis, 
To our dear young patron Saint. 


But the Doctor’s cure he gave you, 

To insure your girls good looks, 
Here are the doses all around you, 

We're a glorious lot of Puxss | ’ ¥ 
Then hurrah for bonny Louis, 

Hurrah, burrah,h urrah, 


This song was received with immense cheering by 
the multitude. The band then played a march com- 
posed for the occasion. The Indians who constituted 
the body guard of Mr. CHovuTEAU, were seated in In- 
dian style, on the speaker’s stand. sits 

This stand was on the side-walk, on the east side 
of Fourth street, fronting the Court House, An im- 
mense multitude thronged the street, from Market to 
Chesnut streets, and back to the Court House, and the 
Court House yard—every where that a ee could 
stand, and as closely as they could be packed together. 





The space was much too small to accommodate the » 


crowd. 
The Chief Marshal introduced Mr. WiLson Primm, 


the orator of the day, in a very appropriate manher. 


Mr. Primm addressed the crowd, as follows: 


| On such an occasion, when for the first time, one has been 


called on,. toaddress the people of St. Lowis,it would be 


teigned modesty on my part, were I to withhold the expres- 


sion of gratification which I feel in having been selected ta 
address you. ’ 
Atthe same time, I have been impressed with the diffi- 
culty of the task which I have assumed, not because of any 
barrennegs of the subject of which I am to speak, put rath- 
er on account of the various matters which properly be- 
long to the theme, but which would more befit an histori- 
cal lecture, than a discourse such as the occasion demands. 
Whether.in the remarks which Iam about to address to 
you, I shall have met the expectations of my audience, is 
to me a matter of deep solicitude ; for | look upon this cel- 
ebration as the first step taken in. the permanent establish- 
ment of the political, moral and social history of the peo- 
ple west of the Mississippi river. Should I, in your judg- 
ment, have fallen short of the mark, the only consolation 
which will remain to me, will be the reflection, that the 
earnestness of will, may have compensated for the dcfect 
of execution. 


“In magnis, voluisse, sat est.” 


It is, also, to me, a gratifying reflection, that we, as the 
people of St. Louis, can thus meet together, and lay aside 
all those feelings and opinions, which, in their shock and 
conflict, mar the heauteous organization of social exist- 
ence. The desert has its oasis, the ocean its green isle, and 
even amongst the savage bands that roam through the 
prairies, and over the mountains of the far-off West, there is 
one spot where they may, for a while, at least, lay aside 
the hatred and rancor which, for years, they have nursed 
with unceasing care, and meet as brethren and friends. 


The CALUMET ROCK is to them, what this celebration is ta 


us—an occasion on which the best and kindliest-impulses 
of nature must prevail. 

And when I look through this assembly, and see the pa- 
triarchs who have known the birth of our city in a wilder- 
ness land—who have, day after day, and year after year, 
watched and aided its growth and improvement—who 


from the landing of the Pronumrs, have seen the rock and 
the forest, the marsh and the hill, passing into the beauty — 
and magnificence of a splendid city, like the changes in the 

dissolving scenes which have so often charmed our sight—I 
feel that Ihave not to recur to fiction or fable, or to task the 
credulity of my hearers respecting the simple annals which - 
Unlike the Romans, who traced their or- 


I have to relate. 
igin to the Gods, by means of the fruitful imagination and 


fluent pen ofa Virgil, we are enabled to trace the originof 
our city, and prove its establishment and progress, by liy- — 
ing witnesses, each of whom, in reference to days gone by, 


: * 


can more truly say, 
“ Quorum magna pars fui.” 
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Before proceeding to my task, I may, without impropri- 
ety, observe, that many of the facts which will be present- 
ed to you, relative to the early days of St. Louis, are taken 
from a lecture, which in the year 1831, | had the honor to 
deliver before the St. Louis Lyceum. This lecture having 
been copied and embodied into several of the literary pe- 
riodicals and sketch books of that time, without mention of 
the author’s name, has promptedme to make this remark, sc 
that, at least, no charge of plagiarism, or literary piracy, 
can honestly be made against me.* 

And [here take occasion to remark, that in regard to 
historical reminiscences, and the factsconnected with our 
present condition, I am under great obligations to several 
of our most ancient and intelligent citizens. PrTer CHov- 
TEAU, Sr., the time-honored and the chosen President of 
this celebration, the only survivor of those who witnessed 
the birth of our city; his son, Paul L. Chouteau; Mann 
Butler, the historian of Kentucky ; and many other intel- 
ligent and-enterprising men, who haye given me the aid 
of their researches and experience, will ever be held by 
me in grateful remembrance. 

With these preliminary. observations, let me call the at- 
tention of my audience to the political condition of the 
North American continent, at the time of the settlement of 
St. Louis. 

Under the different claims of discovery, and conqnest, 
North America was held by a species of tenancy in com- 
mon, between England, France and Spain. Ina country 
of such vast extent, where the population was sparse, 
where localities were unexplored, where, from the very 
nature of things, the extent of the boundaries claimed by 
these different powers, could not be ascertained with any 
thing like geographical precision, collisions between them 
became unavoidable. Even in our day and time, on the 
subject o boundaries, we have witnessed disputes between 
the United States and Enzland, and between them and 
Mexico, which, in the one case, has eventuated in actual 
weAriere, and in the other, produced very nearly the same 
result. 

The treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, which provided 
for the restitution of conquests made from each other, by 
the three powers before named, was silent as to the bound- 
aries of their respective possessions, and still leit. ample 
scope for violent contention. 

France was in possession of the Canadas, and claimed 
the country bordering on the Mississippi southwardly, that 
region having beenexplored by persons who were her sub- 
jects, and having been partially settled under her auspices. 
However little profitable atthe time, to either nation, amain- 


- tenance oftheir respective possessions in suchan unpeopled, 


unknown and wilderness country, may have been, still, 
the desire of aggrandizement and extended possessions, 
which characterize England and France to this day, urged 
them on to maintain what they claimed to be their rights. 

France commenced by endeavoring to connect her Can- 
adian, with her southern possessions. To do this, a chain 
of connection had to be established, and this, under the su- 
perint ndence of her civil and military engineers, was ef- 
fected by means of military posts along the lakes, and the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

Here, I cannot abstain from remarking, that nearly all 
the places selected by the engineers of the French govern- 
ment, or its agents, either for the purposes of fortification 
vor commerce, have within less than a century, grown from 
mere germs, into cities, which command the trade, the bu- 
-siness andthe commerce of the entire west. 

In acountry of such vast extent, and then so little known, 
can we assert that it was a knowledge of localities and re- 
sources|which prompted such selections ? Was it the mere 
intuition of genius which brought it about? Or was it the 
Power, greater than that of man, which so ordained it, 
‘that this land, without the sufferings and ailments of long 
continued adolescence, should at once, like Minerva, spring 
forth into full and matured existence and power? 


The course thus pursued by France was offensive to 


_ England. Her jealousy could not brook the establishment, 


of a line of defences, which, at the same time that it set- 
tled by occupation, the question of France’s boundaries, 
left the British power exposed to the attacks not only of 
the French, but of the Indian tribes; most of which were 
on terms of warm friendship and alliance with the French 
government. , 

This proceeding on the part of the French authorities, 
was consequently resisted by England. War ensued be- 





tween them, and was waged with fierceness, Pittsburgh 
and Quebec are instances of the deeds that were done in 
that sanguinary contest. 

At this time, the colonial settlements on the Atlantic sea- 
board, were under the domination of England, and were 
necessarily involved in the conflict between their mother 
country and the French, who, afterwards, and in another 
contest, became their kindest and firmest allies. 


The war thus commenced on the shores of the New 
World, terminated its career within the limits of the Old 
World, and the preliminaries of the treaty of Fontainbleau, 
in 1762, which were carried into full effect by the treaty 
of Paris of the 16th of February, 1763, put an end to the 
celebrated seven years’ war on the European continent. 

By this treaty, England, besides being the undisputed 
possessor of the colonies’ on the Atlantic, acquired the 
Canadas and Louisiana, lying east of the Mississippi, ex- 
cept the town of New Orleans and ita territory. 

This latter portion of country, claimed by the State of 
Virginia as her territory, was after the American Revolu- 
tion, ceded by her to the United States, under the name of 
the North-Western Territory. 

In consideration of ‘the restoration of Havana and the 
greater part of the Island of Cuba, which had been con- 
quered by the British, England, by the same treaty, acquir- 
ed the Floridas from Spain. 

By a secret treaty of the same date, the country lying 
west of the Mississippi, and which was then designated by 
the general appellation of Louisiana, was ceded by France 
to Spain; so that at the date of which we speak, North 
America was under the control of the two powers of Eng- 
land and Spain. 

The intercommunication between Europe and America, 
was not, at that time, very rapid or definite; and it is fair 
to presume, that months must have elapsed before there 
was any promulgation of the settlement of conflicting in- 
terests, which had taken place between those three great 
European powers; and even when promulgated, we have 
every reason to believe, that there was a tardiness evinced, 
either the result of difficulty or fear, in the possesssory acts 
of Spain, atleast. For, it was not until the year 1768 that 
Spain exercised any permanent jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory thus acquired by her, although as early as April, 1764, 
Mr. D’Abadie, the Goyernor General, had been directed to 
make known to the colony, the transfer which had taken 
place. 

The English were more active in enforcing their rights 
under the treaty of 1763. As Lintend to confine myself to 
those facts which more nearly concern the establishment 
of St. Louis, I note that Fort de Chartres. one of the chain 
of military posts established by France upon the line of 
her frontier, was surrendered to the English as early as the 
year 1765, some two years after the treaty, and some Sev- 
enteen months after the foundation of St. Louis. 

In the meantime, and until 1768, the province of Louis- 
iana, which really belonged to Spain, remained under 


‘French laws and French jurisdiction. 


Fort de Chartres, established in the American Bottom, 
ashort distance above Kaskaskia, was garrisoned by French 
troops, and had become to the Province of Upper Louisi- 
ana, a nucleus, around which, under the protection of the 
French government,numerous villages and settlements, om 
both sides of the Mississippi, had sprung into existence. 

St. Ange de Belle Rive was the French commander at 
Fort de Charires. and surrendered itto Captain Stirling, 
who had been appointed to take possession of it. 

This transfer of possession, from the French to the Eng- 
lish control, was not pleasant to arace of men, whose tastes, 
habits, religion and feelings, were so much at war with 
those of their new masters; and it is not a matter of sur- 
prise that the descendants of those who battled against the 
British crown,in many a well-fought field, should leave 
their altars and fire-sides, and seek as they did, upon the 
western side of the river, an abiding place, where nought 
should recall to their minds, the idea of subjection to a na- 
tional, if not a natural foe. 

It was during this state of the political and social aspect 
of the country, and whilst France was de facto governing 
the Province ot Louisiana, that the first movement was 
made which resulted in the establishment of St. Louis. 

In 1762, Mr. D’Abadie was Director General and Civil 
and Military Commandant of the Province of Louisiana 
under the French government. Invested with powers of 
almosta vice-regal character, he had control in Louisiana 


* “History or St. Lovis—By a young gentleman; prepared for the St. Louis Lyceum.” (Mlinois Monthly Maga- 
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of all that pertained to governmental functions. ‘The up- 
per portion of Louisiana wag but little known, its vast re- 
sources were unexplored; but to enterprising men, there 
was enough known to warrant an undertaking, such as the 
Founder of St. Louis originated: 

The lead trade, which was mostly concentrated at Ste. 
Genevieve, and the commerce in oils and peltries, which 
wasin a measure monopolized by the neighboring small 
settlements and villages, still left abundant room for the 
development of the resources and capabilities of the upper 
Missouri and Migsissippi rivers, and the countries berder- 
ing upon them. 

The attempt to control the resources of a region so vast 
and unexplored, certainly required a sagacity of mind and 
an enduring firmness of purpose, which, from our knowl- 
edge of history would seem to haye impelled a Columbus to 
the discovery ofanew continent, and to have prompted such 
men as Cartier, LaSalle, and Hennepin, to the dangerous 
tasks which they undertook, and carried out with such 
daring. 

In Pierre Licurste LacLEDE was found a combina- 
tion of the qualities which were required for such an under- 
taking. But we are left to deplore, that in the history of 
such aman, we can enly start with the record of an act, 
eventful in our annals, and say that at a fitting time, he had 
been sent forth as the moving cause of great and wonder- 
ful results. 

It was in yiew of the productive capacities and the re- 
sources of Occidental Louisiana, or rather of the ILLINOIS, 
as thisregion was then called, that Laclede obtained from 
Mr. D’Abadie, in behalf of himself and others, the exclu- 
sive privilege, and the ‘necessary powers to trade with the 
Indians of the Missouri and those west of the Mississippi, 
above the Missouri, as far north as the river St. Peters.” 

The charter may have been granted by Mr. D’Abadie 
more from motives of governmental policy, than from mo- 
tives of personal kindness and friendship. The extension 
of settlements in Upper Louisiana would ensure an en- 
largement of French commerce and power, and. would 
strengthen a claim to the exclusive right of navigating the 
Mississippi, which was even then entertained, and which 
at asubsequent period, became a subject of such protract- 
ed and unpleasant negotiation between the American 
States and Spain. 

The extent of the powers granted by this charter, cannot 
now, perhaps, be ascertained with precision; as no record, 
or even tradition of the same exists within my knowledge. 
beyond what has already been said. But in consequence 
ofthe powers with which he was invested, Laclede form- 
ed an expedition, at the head of which-he was placed, and 
started from New Orleans on the third day of August, 1763, 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the powers which 
had been granted to him. 

On the third day of November of the same year, three 
months after his departure from New Orleans, he reached 
Ste. Genevieve, then a town of some note, but finding no 
place suitable for the storage of his goods, and being still 
too far from the Missouri river, a proximity to which was 
an obiect of primary importance to him, he proceeded on 
to Fort de Chartres. This place was stillin the possession 
of the French troops, the knowledge of the transfer to Eng- 
land being as yet unknown. 


From thence, Laclede, in pursuance of the objects which 
he had in view, proceeded towards the Missouri river in 
search of a suitable location, and having fixed upon the 
site where our city now atands, he returned to the fort. 


It were bootless now to speak of the advantageous char- 
acter of the choice of location thus made. Were I ad. 
dressing strangers, I might, without impropriety, dwell 
upon the fruitfulness of the soil, the hidden treasures of the 


earth, the varied and various avenues of trade which have. 


already made our city the heart of social and commercial 
intercourse in the northern portion of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and which give us ample earnest at the present day, 
that the city of our birth or adoption, may yet become the 
middle station to connect the physical, the moral and in- 
tellectual resources of two continents. But to you, my 
hearers, who have made this your’ home, I can only say, 
cherish it with kindly regard, and by your energy and in- 
dustrious enterprize, make of St. Louis what she deserves 
and ought to be, a city, Glorious amongst the cities of the 
earth ! 

In the beginning of February, 1764, Laclede left the 
Fort des Chartres for his point of deatination, taking with 
him the men whom he had brought from New Orleans, a 


" few from Ste, Genevieve and some from the Fort and its 
- neighborhood. On his route, passing through the town of 


¥ 
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Kahokia, then called ‘‘ Notre Dame des Kakokias,” he enga. 
ged several families to go with him to his proposed estab 
lishment, 

On the 15th of February, 1764, Laclede and his party 
landed at the spot now occupied by our city, and proceed- - 
edto cut down trees and draw the lines of a town, which 
he named Sr. Louis, in honor of Louis XV, of France, a 
town which subsequently became the capital of Upper 
Louisiana and which is now the commercial capital of 
Miszouri. 

I cannot, in justice to my audience, and on such an 
occasion, speak of the physical aspect of the country, more 
than to say, that St. Louis was then a wilderness, tenanted 
by the prowlers of the forest and surrounded by untutored * 
and gavage bands of Indians, and that for long afterwards, . 
the beasts’ of the forest afforded nourishment, and rude = 
huts on the ground, and scaffoldings in the trees, afforded 
shelter and protection to the generous and daring people 
who first exposed the bosom of our soil to the genial infiu- 
ences of social industry. 

In the year 1765, the Fort de Chartres was abandoned : 
by the French troops, ostensibly because of the unhealth- - 
inese of its position, but really, because of its surrender to 
Sem Stirling,’ under the provisions of the treaty of 

aris. 

Mr. St. Ange de Belle Rive, the French commander of 
that fort, upon the surrender, removed with his officers 
and troops to St. Louie,on the 17th of July, 1765; and from : 


| that time, henceforth, the new establishment ,was consid- 








ered as the capital of Upper Louisiana. 

Immediately upon his arrival, St. Ange assumed the 
reins of government. Whence he derived his authority” 
ig unknown, for Mr. D’Abadie, about that time, had died... 
and his functions were exercised by Mr. Aubry, at New 
Orleans. : 

The inhabitants of St. Louis submitted to his authority 
without murmur, forthey had always been accustomed to» 
the mild and liberal policy of the French power; and even 
then, perhaps, the secret of their transfer to Spain, had 
been studiously concealed from them. 

St. Ange called the inhabitants together, and by means: 
of concessions or grants, which in the “Livre Terrien,’ 
form the basis of some of our most valuable titles, he 
granted to them the title to lands of which Laclede had on- - 
ly given them the possession. 


It is to be deeply regretted, that the example set by St. 
Ange, should have been subsequently pursued by the: 
Spanish Lieut. Governors, in the grants of lands which were - 
made in this country ; and yet it is not to be wondered at, . 
that in a country so new and so little known, and under a 
system of policy which offered inducements to settlement 
and colonization, every indulgence in regard to choice of 
quantity and location, should have been extended to those: 
who asked for lands which they proposed to cultivate and 
improve. A mere glimpse of a better land system, may, 
however, be perceived in the distribution of common field 
lots and commons, under the Spanish government, but it 
was not digested or carried into persevering execution. 
When the north-western territory was ceded by Virginia 
to the United States, Gen. Harrison brought into existence, 
and matured. a plan for the sale and distribution of pub- 
lic lands, which has ‘stood the test of time, and obviated. 
the litigationa and contentions which have followed this. 
loose and disjointed, but liberal course of our formerrulers. . 

From the time of its establishment, wp to the year 1768, . 
St. Louis had grown apace. The population had become « 


® 


settled; they had erected dwellings of a comfortable char- - 
acter, end had improved and cultivated the neighboring ~ 


lands. Every thing, in short, connected with their position 
and prospects, warranted the anticipation of a peaceful 


and happy existence, under a mild and patriarchalform of ~ 


provincial government, 


In the. mean time, however, the fact of the cession of © 


Louisiana, (not the terms of the cession) had been made 


known at New Orleans. In 1766, whilst great dissatisfac- - 


tion then prevailed, the Captain General, Don. Antonio 


ed possession in the nameof Spain. This was refused, . 
and the people of New Orleans, indignant at a proceeding ~ 
which had transferred them from hand to hand, like mer-- 
chandize, drove back D’Ulloa from their shores. 


In this state of guasi revolt, the population of Lower ~ — 


Louisiana remained, clinging to their loved government of 


France, uxtil the arrival of Count O'Reilly in 1769. The 
inhabitants of Upper Louisiana, fewer in numbers, and _ 
resistance as had been manifested by — 
their southern brethren, were compelled to submit to 


incapable of suc 


‘D'Ulloa, with Spanish troops, arrived there, and demand- - 
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Spanish authority. Accordingly, we find that on the 11th; people of St. Louis to escape from the jurisdiction of the 


of August, 1768. Mr. Rious, a Spanish officer, with Spanish | 
troops, perhaps the very same that had been driven from 
New Orleans, arrived at St. Louis, and took possession of 
Upper Louisiana, in the name of his Catholic Majesty. 

It would seem thatthe authority of Rious did not ex- 
tend beyond the mereact of taking possession, for there is 
no record extant of the exercise of any civil authority on 
his part. On the contrary, we find from the archives, that 
St. Ange continued until the beginning of 1770, to perform 
official functions. 

Contenting himself with the performance of amere pos- 
sessory act, Rious, with his troops, on the 17th of July 
1769, evacuated Upper Louisiana, and returned to New 
Orleans—doubtless, to aid O'Reilly in the occupation of 
the lower portion of the province. In August of the same 
year, Count O’Reilly took possession of Lower Louisiana, 
and enforced submission to his power at once, by acts of 
great severity towards the leaders of the disaffected. 

The transfer from France to Spain under the treaty of 
cession, having been thus completely effected, O’Reilly 
immediately established laws for the regulation of the 
whole province; and in hia capacity of Governor and In- 
tendant General, he deputed Don Pedro Piernas to be 
Lieut. Governor and Civil and Military Commandant of 
Upper Louisiana. 

On the 29th of November, 1770, Piernas arrived at St. 
Louis, but it does not appear from any record or other ev- 
idence, that he entered into the exercise of ‘his functions 
untilthe month of February following. 

The inhabitants were soon reconciled to the change of 
dominion, for Piernas tempered all his official acts with a 
spirit of mildness, which characterized the course of near- 
Jy all his successors. Such measures were, indeed, imper- 
atively required towards men who had come with ill hu- 
mor under the Spanish power, and who would not, other- 
wise, have hesitated to follow the example before set, by 
their brethren at New Orleans. 

The policy thus pursued, brought about the strongest 
attachment to Spain; and when, in 1800, the retrocession 
to France took place, the people manifested the deepest 
regret and dissatisfaction. 

The miidness of the form of government, the liberal spirit 
with which grants of valuable lands were made, in con- 
nection with the advantages which the trade of the coun- 
try presented, soon attracted immigration from the Cana- 
das and Lower Louisiana. Settlements were formed along 
the Missouri and Mississippi rivers; and as early as 1767, 
Vide Poche, afterwards called CARONDELET, in honor of 
the Baron de Carondelet, was founded by Delor de Tre- 
gette. In 1776, Florissant, afterwards called Sr. Frrpr- 
NAND, in honor of the King of Spain, was founded by 
Beaurosier Dunégant; and in 1769, Les Petites Cotes, now 
Sr. CHARLES, was established by Blanchette Chasseur ; 
and numerous other small settlements sprang up, on the 
borders of the two rivers before named, and in the inte- 
rior of the country. 

Piernas was succeeded in his office of Lieutenant Govy- 
ernor, by Don Franeisco Cruzat, in 1775, and he in his turn 
ree supplanted by Don Fernando de Leyba, in the year 

8. i 

At this time, a material change had taken place in the 
political relations which had previously existed betweeu 
the European powers which claimed the northern portion 
ofthe American continent. 

The Provinces had declared their independence of Eng- 
land, had published to the world, in language which even 
an unwilling memory could not forget, the principles of 
self-government and of untrammelled freedom which be- 
long to man wherever born, and wherever might be his 
home. England had called them traitors. and had treated 
them asrebels; she had not hesitated, in her proud resent- 
ment, to use the most unusual and barbarous means to en- 
force a blind and servile obedience to her power. But the 
American people remained unappalled in the direful con- 
flict that ensued. Trusting in the justice and holiness of 
their cause, they eventually remained unconquered, be- 
cause they WILLED to be free. 4 

At the same time, in France, the faint glimmerings of 
man’s rights to freedom from. vassalage, began to be per- 
ceived, and the elements were at work, which, at a later 
period, led to the horrors of the Revolution, but eventually 
enabled the French people to establish, through a baptism 
of blood, a limited and constitutional monarchy. 

It must not be supposed that such a commotion in the 
political world would be unfelt or unnoticed upon the 
western shores of the Mississippi. On the contrary, the 
feelings of aversion to England which had prompted the 
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eastern shore, still lingered in their hearts; and although 
Spain had exercised the most parental rule over them, 
still they could not view unmoved the conflict which was 
raging almost within their hearing, between the spirit of 
Ceny, on the one hand, and the spirit of freedom on the 
other. 

In February, 1779, Col. GrorGr RoGERs CLARK, under 
the authority of Virginia, after haying struck many severe 
blows againstthe British power on the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers, was in the neighborhood of St. Louis, raising men 
from amonget the French inhabitants of Cahokia and Kas- 
kaskia, for the purpose of re-capturing St. Vincent’s, now 
called Vincennes, and which was then in possession of 
the English under Governor Hamilton. 

Understanding from some source, that an attack was 
meditated upon St. Louis, by a large force under British 
influence, that too, at atime when Spain was contending 
with England for the possession of the Floridas, Clark, 
with that chivalrous spirit which has earned for him one 
of the brightest pages in American history, at once offered 
to the Lieutenant Governor Leyba, all the assistance in his 
power to repel the contemplated attack, The otter of as- 
sistance was rejected onthe ground that no danger was 
really apprehended. 

In my former sketch of the history of St. Louis, I had 
placed the time of this offer by Clark in 1780. Satisfied 
that it was made anterior to that year, and whilst he 
was raising troops for the re-capture of Vincennes, I 
am not, howeyer, permitted to withdraw the statement 
that such an offer was made. The testimony of witnesses 
then living, upon whose authority it was then made, leavea 
in my mind no room to doubt the correctness of the fact. 
In this too, [am borne out by the authority of Stoddard in 
his historical Sketches of Louisiana. 

The territory on which St. Louis stood, that on which 
several other towns had been located, and the surrounding 
country, were claimed by the Illinois Indians, but they had. 
acquiesced in the intrusion of the whites, and had never 
molested them. But. when the rumor of an attack upon 
the. town began to spread abroad, the people became alarm- 
ed for their safety. 

The town was almost destitute of works of defence, but 
the inhabitants, amounting to little more than a hundred 
men, immediately proceeded to enclose it with a species of 
wall, formed of the trunks of small trees, planted in the 
ground, the interstices being filled up with earth. The 
wall was some five or six feet high. It started from the 
half moon, a kind of fort in that form, situated on the river, 
near the present Floating Dock, and ran from thence a. 
little aboye the brow of the hill, in a semi-circle, until it. 
reached the Mississippi, somewhat above the bridge, now 
on Second street. Three gates were formed init, one 
near the bridge, and two others on the hill, at the points 
where the roads from the north-western and south-western 
parts of the common fields came in. At each of these gates 
was placed a heavy piece of ordnance, kept continually 
charged, and in good order. Having completed this work, 
and hearing no more of the Indians, it was supposed that 
the attack had been abandoned. Winter passed away, and 
spring came; still, nothing was heard of the Indians. The 
inhabitants were led to believe that their apprehensions 
were groundless, from the representations of the comman- 
dant Leyba, who did every thing in his power to dissipate. 
their anxiety, assuring them that there was no danger, and 
that the rumor of the proposed attack was false. The 
month of May came, the labors of planting were over, and 
the peaceful and happy villagers gave themselves up to such 
pursuits and pleasures as suited their taste. 

A few days before the attack, an old man named Que- 
nelle, a resident of St. Louis, had gone over to the mouth 
of Kahokia Creek, on a fishing excursion. While watch-. 
ing his lines on the south bank of the creek, he heard © 


slight noise on the opposite side. Looking up, he behel "shy 


an acquaintance, who had formerly resided in St. Louis,. 
but who had absconded from thence, on account of some: 
crime which he had committed. His name was Ducharme,, 
and he was afterwards ascertained to be one of the leaders. 
of the attack upon the town. His strange and sudden ap- 
pearance, the circumstances under which he had left St. 
se and the rumor of the meditated attack, all these 
ombined, induced Quenelle to refuse to cross the creek, 
at the invitation of Ducharme. He was confirmed in his 
refusal, by perceiving, a few moments after, the eyes of 
several Indians glaring upon him, from the bushes in which 
they were concealed. ‘Come over,’ said Ducharme, “I~ 
have something very particular to tell you.” “No,” said 
Quenelle, “your request is not intended for my benefit, or 
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the gratification of your friendly feelings. Though I am 
old and bald. yet I value my scalp too highly to trust my- 
self with you.” So saying, he embarked in his canoe, and 
crossing over to St. Louis, informed the commandant of 
what he had seen. 

The people became alarmed, but the Commandant, call- 
ing his informant anold dotard, ordered him to be “ae in 
prison. This proceeding had the effectof again calming 
their minds, and banishing apprehension. 

In the meantime, numerous bands of the Indians living 
on the Lakes and the Mississippi—the Ojibeways, Menome+ 
nies, Winnebagoes, Sioux, Sacs, &c., together with a large 
number of Canadians, amounting, in all, to upwards of 
fourteen hundred—had assembled on the eastern shore of 
the Mississippi, alittle above St. Louis, awaiting the 26th of 
May, the day fixed for the attack. The 25th of May was the 
feast of Corpus Christi,a day highly venerated by the in- 
habitants, who were all Catholics.’ Had the assault taken 
place then, it would have been fatal to them ; for, after di- 
vine service, all, men, women and children, had flocked to 
the prairie to gather strawberries, which were that season 
very abundant and fine. The town. being left perfectly un- 
guarded, could have been taken with ease, and the unsus- 
pecting inhabitants, who were roaming about in search of 
fruit, could have been massacred without resistance. 
Fortunately, however, a few only of the enemy had crossed 
the river, and ambushed themselvesin the prairie. The 
villagers frequently came ko near them, in the course of the 
day, that the Indians from their places of concealment, could 
have reached them with theirhands. But they knew not 
how many of the whites were stillremaining in the town, 
and in the absence of their coidjutors, feared to attack, lest 
their preconcerted plan might be defeated. 

On the 26th, the body of the Indians crossed, and marched 
directly towards the fields, expecting to find the greater 
part of the villagers there ; but in this they were disap- 
pointed, a few only having gone out to view their crops. 
The<e perceived the approach of the sayage ioe, and imme- 
diately commenced a retreat towards the town, the most 
of them taking the road thatled to the upper gate, nearly 
through the mass of Indians, and followed by a shower of 
bullets. The firing alarmed those who were in town, and 
the cry, ‘To arms! to arms!” was heardin every direc- 
tion. They rushed towards the works, and threw open 
the gates to their brethren. ‘The Indians advanced slowly, 
but steadily, towards the town, and the inhabitants, though 
almost deprived of hope, by the vast superiority in num- 
4 of the assailants, determined to defend themselves to 
the last. 

In expectation of an attack, Silvio Francisco Cartabona, 
a governmental officer, had gone to Ste. Genevieve for a 
company of militia, to aid in defending the town, in case of 
necessity ; and had, at the beginning of the month, returned 
with sixty men, who were quartered on the citizens. As 
soon as the attack commenced, howeyer, neither Cartabo- 
na nor his men could be seen. Either through fear or 
treachery, the greater part concealed themselves in a garret, 
and there remained until the Indians had retired. The assail- 
ed, being deprived of a considerable force by this shameful 
defection, were stillresolute and determined. About fif- 
teen men were posted at each gate ; the rest were scattered 
along the line of defence, in the most advantageous manner. 

When within a proper distance, the Indians, began an ir- 
regular fire, which was'answered with showers of grape 
shot from the artillery. The firing, for a while, was warm; 
but the Indians perceiving that all their efforts would be 
ineffectual, on account of the entrenchments, and deterred 
by the cannon, to which they were jmaccustomed, from 
making a nearer approach, suffered their zeal to abate, and | 
deliberately retired. At this stage of affairs, the Lieutenant 
Governor made his appearance. The first. intimation that 
he received of what was going on, was by the dis- 
charge of artillery, on the part of the inhabitants. He 
immediately ordered several pieces of cannon, which 
were posted in front of the government house, to be spiked 
and filled with sand, and went, or rather was rolled in 
a wheelbarrow, to the scene of action. Ina very peremptory 
tone, he commanded the inhabitants to cease firing, and 
return to their houses. Those posted at the lower gate, 
did not hear the order, and consequently kept their sta- 
tions. The Commandant perceived this, and ordered a 
cannon to be fired at them. They had barely time to 
throw themselves on the ground, when the volley passed 
over them, and struck the wall, tearing a great part of it 
down. ‘These proceedings, as well as the whole tenor of 
his conduct, after the first rumor of an attack, gave rise to 
_ suspicions, very unfavorable to the Lieutenant Governor. 
_ it was freely said, thathe wasthe cause of the attack, 
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that he was connected: with the British, and that he 
had been bribed into a dereliction of duty, which, had not 
Providence averted, would have doomed them to destrue- 
tion. Under the pretext of proving to them that there was 
no danger of an attack, he had, a few days before it occur- 
red, sold to the traders all the ammunition belonging to 
the government; and they would have been left perfectly 
destitute and defenceless, had they not found in a private 
house, eight barrels of powder, belonging to a trader, which 
they seized in the name of the King, upon the first alarm. 
These circumstances gave birth to a strong aversion to the 
Commandant, which evinces itself, even at this day, in ex- 
ecrationas of his character, whenever his name is mentioned 
to those who have known him. Representations of his 
conduct, together with a detailed account of the attack, 
were sent to New Orleans by a special messenger, and the 
result was, that the Governor General reappointed Fran- 
cisco Cruzat to the office of Lieut. Governor. (1) 

As soon as it was ascertained that the Indians had retir- 
ed from the neighborhood, the inhabitants proceeded to 
gather and bury the dead, that lay scattered in all parts of 
the prairie. Seven were at first found, and buried in one 
grave. Ten or twelve others, in the course of a fortnight, 
were discovered in the long grass that bordered the marsh- 
es.(2) The acts of the Indians were accompanied by their 
characteristic ferocity. Some oftheir victims were horribly 
mangled. With the exception of one individual, the whites 
who accompanied the Indians, did not take part in the 
butcheries that were committed. A young man named 
Calvé, was found dead, his skull split open, and a toma- 
hawk, on the blade of which was writtenthe word, ‘Calvé,” 
sticking in his brain, He was supposed to have fallen by 
the hand of his uncle. Had those who discovered the 
Indians in the prairies, fled to the lower gate, they would 
have escaped; but the greater part of them took the road 
that led to the upper gate, through the very ranks of the 
enemy, and were thus exposed to the whole of their fire. 
About twenty persons, itis computed, met their death in 
endeayoring to get within the entrenchments. None of 
those within them, were injured, and none of the Indians 
were killed, at least, none of them were tound. ‘Their ob- 
ject was not plunder, for they did not attempt, in their re- 
treat, to take with them any of the cattle or horses that 
were in the prairie, and which they might have taken ; nor 
did they attack any of the neighboring towns, where the 
danger would have been less, and the prospect of success 
greater.. The only object they had in view, was the des- 
truction of St. Louis; and this would seem to favor the 
idea that they were instigated by the English, and give good 
ground, when connected with other circumstances, to be- 

Jieve that Leyba was their aider and abettor. 

Thus ended an attack, which, properly conducted, might 
have been destructive to the infant town, and which, from 
the number of the enemy, and the danger incurred, was 
calculated to impress itself deeply uponthe minds of those 


who witnessed it. It forms an era in the history of the © 


place; and the year in which it occurred, has ever since 
been designated by the inhabitants, as the year of the blow 
—“L’année du Coup.” \ 

Leyba, aware that representations of his course had been 
specially forwarded to the. Governor General at New Or- 
leans, and fearful of the consequences, and unable to bear 
up under the load of scorn and'contempt which the inhabi- 
tants heaped upon him, died a short time after the attack, 
suspected by many of having hastened his end by poison.(3) 

Upon his death, Cartabona performed the functions of 
government until the following year, when Cruzat return- 
ed to St. Louis, and assumed the command as Lieutenant 
Governor a second time. © : 

There can be no doubt that Leyba, like another Arnold, 
was seduced into defection from his duty, and that it was 
only the unflinching daring of the people of St. Louis, that 
saved this infant outpost from utter destruction. , 

The defence against this attack, and the bold spirit of 
the population, manifested on the occasion, were in keeping 
with the deeds of their brethren who took part in the 
American Revolution, and has given them the right to say, 
that on the occidental shores of our river, they have been 
the first to battle against English oppression and English 
ambition. And ifthe valor and spirit of bygone times can 
descend, like a mantle, upon the successors of the hardy 
pioneers of St. Louis, our citizens of this day, may exult- 
ingly claim, that in the present contest with the Mexican 


foe, they have been among the first to offer themselves as | 


the defenders of their country. 
During the second administration of Mr. Cruzat, was 
witnessed the rise of the Mississippi, which has formed an 


epoch with the ancient inhabitants, and which fromitsex- 
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tent thas been called by them “L’ Année des grandes Eaux,” 
the year of the great waters. Theriver rose thirty feet above 
the highest water mark known; the town of Kaskaskia 
was nearly swept away ; the low lands on the eastern shore 


of the Mississippi, as far back as the bluffs,were so complete- 


ly overflowed, that men went through the woods to Kaskas- 
kia in boats and barges. The bottoms, being at that time 
but thinly settled, this rise caused but little destruction of 
property. 

This rise occurred in April, 1785, andin the annals of St. 
Louis, is only paralleled by the rise of 1844, with which 
we are so familiar, 

Under this administration, too, were begun those fortifi- 
cations, which, until afew years past, were in existence 
along the brow of the more elevated part of the town. 


The fortifications consisted of a square building called 
the bastion, situated at the northern extremity of the hill, 
nearly opposite the half-moon; of a circular fort, directly 
south of the bastion, and situated on what is now called 
Olive street; of another circular building, which served 
both for a fort and prison, south of that last mentioned, and 
situated on Walnut street; ofa circular fort, in a line with 
and south of the others, situated at the extremity of the 
hill, near what is called Mill Creek ; and, finally, of another 
circular fort, east of the latter, and somewhat. above the 
bridge near theriver. All of thege fortifications were pro- 
vided with ammunition and artillery, and soldiers were 
kept constantly on guardinthem. The forts, besides, were 
connected together by a strong wall, made of cedar posts, 
planted upright in the ground, fitted closely together, and 
with loop-holes for small arms between every two. These 
precautionary defences had been dictated by the danger 
which had beenineurred, and which was fresh in the recol- 
lection of all, and probably had the effect of preventing any 
farther assaults upon the place. The inhabitants were 
never afterwards molested. 


Up to this time, communication with New Orleans was 
rare and difficult; and although Spain claimed the exclu- 
sive navigation of the Mississippi, yet she was not able to 
protect her subjects from the rapacity of the amphibious 
pirates who infested that river. The early efforts of the 
citizens of Virginia from 1769, and the hardships‘and dan- 
gers which they encountered in attempting its navigation, 
bear me out in saying, that a trip from St. Louis to New 
Orleans, was more arduous than a trip would now be to 
China. 

Now, we have steamboats which waft us with a velo- 
city that seems almost to annihilate distance. Even the 
short interval of five days from New Orleans to St. Louis, 
is not considered as any thing extraordinary in the 
speed of the mighty crafts which stem the bold current of 
the Mississippi. Then, the oar of the hardy voyageur alone 
moved the dull bark against the rapid current, except, 
occasionally, when the southern breeze would spring up, 
and, filling the sail, permit him to rest from his toil. Besides 
these natural difficulties, communication with New Orleans 
was at this time rendered dangerous, from the circum- 
stance that a numerous band of robbers, under the guid- 
ance of two men, named Culbert and Magilbray, had loca- 
ted themselves at a place called Cottonwood Creek, “La 
riviere aux Liards,’ and begun a system of depredation 
which was highly alarming and detrimental to those who 
navigated the Mississippi. As communication between the 
two portscould be effected but once a year, the boats were 
generally richly laden, so that the plunder of them was 
wealth to the plunderers, and ruin tothe owners. The gay 
song of the voyageur,as he kept time with the stroke of his 
oar, was the signal ior the robbers to rush from their re- 
treat. Armed at all points, they seized upon the vessels, 
and compelled the astonished and terrified crews to run 
them to the shore. There they would divest them of all 
that was valuable, and then leave them at liberty, either to 
continue their route, or return to their place of departure. 
This system of pillage jwas carried on with success ; it was 


rare that a boat passed these robbers unseen, and seldom | 


did they see one which they did not pillage. 

In the spring of 1787, a barge belonging to Mr. Beausoliel, 
had started from New Orleans, richly laden with merchan- 
dize for St. Louis. As he approached the Cottonwood 
Creek, a breeze sprung up and bore her swiftly by. This 
the robbers perceived, and immediately despatched a com- 
pany of men up the river for the purpose of heading them. 
The mancwuvre was effected in the course of two days, atan 
island, which has since been called: Beausoliel’s Island. The 
barge had just put ashore—the robbers boarded, and order- 
ed the crew toreturn down. The men were disarmed, 
guards were stationed in every part of the vessel, and she 








was soon under way. Mr. Beausoliel gave himself up to | 
despair. He had spent all he possessed in the purchase of 
the barge and its cargo, and now that he was to be depri- 
ved of them all, he was in agony. 

This vessel would have shared the fate of many others 
that had preceded it, but for the heroic daring of a negro, 
who was one of the crew, and who by his cunning and 
courage, rescued it from the robbers.{(3a) 

Mr. Beausoliel deemed it prudent to return to New Or- 
leans. This he accordingly did. Hereached New Orleans, 
and gave an account of his capture and liberation to the 
Governor, who thereupon issued an order that the boats 
bound for St. Louis in the following spring, should all goin 
company, to afford mutual assistance in case of necessity. 
Spring came, and ten keel boats, each provided with swiv- 
els, and their respective crews well armed, took their de- 
parture from New Orleans, determined, if possible, to de- 
stroy the nest of robbers.. When they neared the Cotton- 
wood Creek, the foremost boat perceived several men 
near the mouth, among the trees. The anchor was drop- 
ped, andshe waited until the other boats should come up. 
In a few moments they appeared, and a consultation was 
held, in which it was determined that a sufficient number 
of men should remain on board, whilst the others should 
proceed on shore to attack the robbers. 

The boats were rowed to shore in a line, and those ap- 
pointed for that purpose, landed, and began to search the 
island in quest. of the robbers, but they had disappeared. 
Three or four flat boats were found in a bend of the creek, 
laden with all kinds of valuable merchandize—the fruits of 
their depredations. A low hut was discovered—the dwell- 
ing of the robbers—in which were stored away numerous 
cases of guns, destined for the fur trade, ammunition, and 
provisions of all.kinds. The greater part of these things 
were put on board the boats, and restored to their respec- 
tive owners at St. Louis. 

This proceeding had the effect of dispersing the robbers, 
for they were never after heard of. The arrival of ten 
barges together at St. Louis, was an unusual spectacle, and 
the year 1788, has ever since been called the “ Year of the 
ten boats”—‘ L’année des Dix Bateaux.” 

_I will not detain my audience by recounting the various 
changes of functionaries, and the various incidents which 
occurred in the history of St. Louis subsequently to the 
events spoken of. The limits of my discourse forbid it. 
Yet it may not be uninteresting here to note, that in the 
year 1792, the honey-bee. emigrating from the East, and 
following in the wake of civilization and improvement, 
first made its appearance in this country. And asifit were 
intended by an all-wise Providence, that the pleasures and 
sufferings of life should go hand in hand, asit were, that 
dreadful scourge, the small-pox, began its ravages amongst 
us on the 15th day of May, 1801. A malady so strange, the 
treatmentof which was so little known, proved signally 
fatal among the inhabitants, and so impressed the survivors 
that to this day, they callthat year, “L’année dela Picotte’’— 
the year of the small pox. 

We have now arrived at a period, when another import- 
ant change took place in the political relations of this por- 
tion of North America. 

The difficulties which had existed between the Ameri- 
can colonies and Spain, respecting boundaries and the nav- 
igation ofthe Mississippi, had been adjusted by treaty in 
October, 1795, but gross infractions of the spirit of that 
treaty had been committed by the Spanish authorities, in 
so much, that Mr. Jefferson, when he was elevated to the 
Frome, strongly complained, and urgently demanded 
redress. 

By the treaty of St. Ildefonso, of the first of October, 
1800, Spain, under certain conditions, retroceded the prop- 
erty and sovereignty of Louisiana to the French Republic, - 
notified the Intendant of that province, in July, 1802, of the 
act of retrocession, and ordered him to deliver it up to the © 
French commissioners. It was not, however, until the — 
month of December, 1803, that the Spanish authorities 
transferred the possession to Mr. Laussat, the French com- 
missioner. (4) 

In the meantime, as early as the 30th of April, 1803, Mr. 


Jefferson, with a forecast, which the lapse of only the halt 


of acentury has stamped withthe seal of the greatest 
political wisdom, had concluded a treaty, by which France 
sold Louisiana to the United States, for fifteen millions of 
dollars. 

The embarrassed condition of France, and her deranged. 
finances at that time, resulting from her numerous and 
complicated wars—and the fact that such a transfer would 
promote mutual interests, and strengthen mutual friend- 
ships, fully justified France in the act. 
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Governor Claiborne and Gen. Wilkinson were appointed 
by the government of the United States. as Commissioners, 
and on the 20th of December, 1803, at New Orleans, the 


’ possession of Louisiana was transferred to them, by Mr. 


Laussat. 

Amos Stoddard, a captain of artillery in the service of 
the United States; and to whom we are indebted for an ad- 
moirable historical sketch of Louisiana, was constituted by 
the French republic, as her agent for receiving from the 
Spanish authorities, the possession of Upper Louisiana. 
Accordingly, he arrived at St. Louis, in March, 1804; and, 
to use his own words, “in her name, received possession 
of that province, on the ninth day of March. 1804, and the 
next day transferred it to the United States.” 

When the transfer had been completely effected—when 
in the presence of the assembled population, the flagof the 
United States had replaced that of Spain—the tears and 
lamentations of the ancient inhabitants, proved how much 
they were attached to the old government, and how much 
they dreaded the change which the treaty of cession had 
brought about. 

But when we look at the children who are before us— 
the future men, who, when we have passed into the sere 
and yellow leaf, or have left the stage of existence, are to 


. take our places, and rule the future destinies of the coun- 


try—when we listen to their sweet voices, harmoniously 
chaunting the praises of those under whose fostering influ- 
ence St. Louis has been founded—when we know that 
these children, and large numbers of the rising generation, 
are daily receiving instruction in the paths of knowledge 
and science, from schools which have been the offspring 
of the only truly liberal act of the General Government 
towards St. Louis—we can freely claim, that the tears 
and regrets of other times, should now be changed into 
songs of gladness and rejoicing. 

Congress soon provided for the temporary government 
of the country thus acquired by the United States, and 
Stoddard was appointed to exercise all the powers and 
prerogatives of the Spanish Lieutenant Governor, in Upper 
Louisiana. (5) 

We have in the recollection oi a hundred living wit- 
nesses, and in the archives of the country, abundant evi- 
dence of the extent which St. Louis occupied at the time 
of the transfer of Louisiana, in 1804. 

In his sketches of Louisiana, Stoddard says that St. Louis 
has two long streets, running parallel to the river, with a 
variety of others intersecting them at right angles. This 
statement is only partially correct, for the street now called 
Third street then existed, and was known as “La Rue des 
granges,” the street of the barns. And in the common par- 
lance of the country, First street bore the appellation of 
“La Rue principale,” the principal street; and Second street 
that of “La Rue de L’Eglise,” the street of the Church, from 
the fact that the only church building of the town frunted 
on that street. This was a structure of hewn logs, planted 
upright in the ground, and covered with a roof, the eaves 
of which projected beyond the body of the building, and 
formed a kind of gallery or promenade around it. Some 
oi the pews which were in that old church, still occupy a 
place in the Catholic Church of the town of Carondelet. 

At the time before mentioned, according to Stoddard, St. 
Louis contained about one hundred and eighty houses, and 
a population in its district, of some two thousand two hun- 


dred and eighty whites, and some five hundred blacks, | 


three-fifths of the population of Upper Louisiana being 
Angio-Americans. 


It may be proper here to remark, that about this time, 
the immigration of the Anglo Americans was mostly direc- 
ted to the district of Ste Genevieve, on account of its lead 
trade, and at this day we find in our midst, some of the 
most valued and estimable citizens, who first cast their lots 
in that town, but who subsequently found a more liberal 
scope in St. Louis, for the exercise of their talents and 
energy. Judge WiLL1am C. Cazr, and others, | can safely 
say, will bear me out in the assertion, that Ste Genevieve, 
at that time, was,in a business and commercial point of 
view, much more prominent than St. Louis, 


A simple shepherd boy was once, through the changes 
and mutations of life, raised up to regal power; yet even 
in the midst of luxury and magnificence, and in the enjoy- 
ment of unbounded sway, his thoughts would go back to 
the days and the scenes of his early affections. And can it 
be wondered at, thatthe ancient settlers of the land should 
bear in pleasant remembrance, and speak in terms of fond 
regret, of the times when the irresistiblemarch of improve- 
ment broke in upon them, and changed, by its magic influ- 


_ ence, the. forest into a garden, the hut into a palace, the 
ap 



































hamlet into a city? Even those who. strangers to the lan- 
guage and the habits of the ancient people of St. Louis, 
came amongst them, and through the promptings which 
belong to the better part of human nature, learned to ap- 
preciateand emulate the ingenuousness of deportment, the 
stern uprightness of character, and the unflinching truth of 
these people, can, and do now regret, the innocent and 
happy social intercourse of those days gone by. 

On some future and more befitting occasion, I trust that 
I shall be permitted to record, in a form that will rescue 
from oblivion, not only the habits, manners and customs of 
those days, but the names and the origin of the names of 
the localities of this country: 

Seconding, in this respect, the efforts of the departed and 
lamented Wiii1am Lucas, I shall deem it an honor to 
perpetuate the recollections which, in 1831, he endeavored 
to embody in the form of history. (6) 


Upon the transfer of the country from Spain to the Unitt 
ed States, the introduction of American authorities neces- 


sarily increased immigration of the Anglo-Americans, and | 


a population slowly, but steadily augmented in num- 
ers. 


On the 26th day of March, 1804, the country was consti- 
tued a District of the United States, under the name of 
the District of Louisiana, and on the 1st day of October 
of the same year, WiLLIam Henry Harrison, then Goy- 
ernor of the Territory of Indiana, and of the District of 
Louisiana, instituted the American authorities here, by the 
establishment of a code of laws for its government, under 
the provisions of the Act of Congress of 26th March, 1804, 

On the 3d of March, 1805, this country was erected into. 
a territory of the United States, by the name of the Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana, and on the 4th of June, 1812, it re- 
ceived the name of the Territory of Missouri. (7) 

We havenow arrived ata period, when a new era was to 
dawn, not only on St. Louis, but upon all her northern and 
western dspendencies ; when a power, greater than that of 
the fabled lamp of Aladdin, was to be brought into requisi- 
tion, and, by ite magic, to mature, as it were in a day, in 
the western wilds of America, an existence, which, on the 
shores of the eastern continents, the lapse of centuries had. 
not been able to produce. 

In 1817, the ‘““GreneRaL Pike,” the first steamboat thrat 
ever ascended the eee a 8 made its appearance at St. 
Louis. Those who lived here at that time, can well re- 
member the fear and consternation of the people who saw 
that craft, breasting the sturdy current of the river, with- 
out the help of sail or oar; and they can also bear in recol- 
lection the execrations‘and forebodings of the nervous 
and hardy voyageurs, who felt and knew that the days of the 
warp and cordelle, and of the red feather in the cap, were to 
pass away. (9 

The keel boat and the barge have disappeared, and with 
them have ceased to exist the voyageurs. 

But, when we look at the miniature emblem of that first 
steamer—an emblem which has graced the procession of 
to-day, and which has been gotten up under the auspices 
of one(10) whose partner in life is the daughter of the bold 
man—Captain Jacob Reed—who first dared. thus to navi- 
gaté our river—can we indulge in any regret, that the boat 
song, borne along on the evening breeze, is no longer 
heard in echoes upon our shore ? (11) t 

The first attempt to navigate the mad waters of the Mis- 
souririver, was madein 1819, by Capt. Nelson, and it is 
with pleasure that I can refer to a publication in the St. 
Louis Morning Post of the 26th January, 1847, giving am- 
ple details respecting the enterprize, (12) 

And now, when our proud vassels are careering over the 
ocean, Visiting the parched climes of the tropics, seeking 
the roar of the cataract which dashes over the Falls of St. 
Anthony, or startling from the wigwam the tawny dweller 
of the western wilds, and bearing to the remotest shores, 
‘the products of industry and the results of intellect, can 
we refrain from saying, that we have cause of gratulation? 

Man has taken the thunderbolt from Jove, and has 
brought intosubservience the power of the elements, hith- 


\erto untamed. He has subjected them to his will, and 


laughed at their effortstoescape his bidding. Bound tohis 
chariot, the antagonistical forces. of fire and water, are 
made to work in unison, to perform his tasks, and to prove, 


there is within us, a grey ora which emanates from Om- 
nipotence, and which, 


whom it received existence. 
The introduction of steamboat navigation upon our wes- 
ern waters, was the potent influence, which, by affording 


by the mastery of mind over matter, how true it is, that 


in its constant progress, day after 
day, more nearly approximates to the great Being, from — 
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facilities of intercommunication, soon developed the re- 


sources of the country, and accelerated the march of im- 
provement which now makes itself felt,even upon the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

Passing over the fierce discussions which eventuated in 
the establishment of Missouri. as one of the members of 
the confederacy in 1820, we come tothe year 1822, when St. 
Louis, by legislative enactment, was erected into a city by 
the name which she now bears. Since that time, what 
wonderful changes have taken place! Working her way 
to importance and greatness through all the impediments 
which have been opposed by the neglect of the general 
government, and the tardy and grudging action of the State 
of which she ought to be the pride.andis the chief sup- 
port, St. Louis has still maintained her onward and upward 
flight, like unto the noble bird, which by its own power and 
strength, unsustained and unsupported, floats majestically 
over the storm clouds of the sky. 

The advantages of education, the lights of science, the 
blessings of religion, placed. within the reach of all; the 
establishment of a wise and vigorous municipal govern- 
ment, under the auspices of which her limits have been en- 
larged and her interior improved and embellished; the 
erection of manufactories, the extension of the arts, the 
regulation of commerce; all these results, so well known 
and appreciated by those who hear me, have flown from 
the natural resources of St. Louis, and the intelligence 
and enterprize of her citizens. She has now a name and 





reputation abroad, of which we may well be proud. Let 
it be our care always to maintain them, so that hereafter, 
when away from our homes, the title of citizen of St. Louis 
may be more potent even than that which, in ancient 
times, afforded protection to the citizen of Rome. 

Before taking leave of my audience, I claim the indul- 
gence of a reference, again, to the founder of our city. 
His spirit has departed, but his memory holds a firm place 
in our recollections. Fifty years ago, the venerated Presi- 
dent of this celebration saw the spot where the mortal re- 
mains of LACLEDE are buried. 


“By the lone river, 
Where the reeds quiver 
And the woods make moan,” 


he sleeps the sleep that knows no waking. He died on his 
return from a business voyage to New Orleans. 

On the south bank of the Arkansas river, at its mouth, . 
under the shade of the forest trees, the rude coffin, hastily 
constructed of the oar-benches of his barge, and which en- 
closed his body, was deposited in the grave. 

After such a lapse of time, if the elements of his frame 
have assimilated themselves to the mother earth, so that 
they cannot now be transfered to our midst, can we not, 
and should we not, endeavor to pay some more enduring 
Paks to his memory, than the pemp and pageant of this 

ay? 





THE DINNER. 


After the speech was over, the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, the invited guests, the marshal and his 
aids and assistants, and a numberof citizens, assem- 
bled at the Planters House. From thence they 
marched to the house where Mr. PirRRE CHOUTEAU 
was staying, and conducted him to the dinner, prepa- 
red by Mr. RimMER, in the State Tobacco Warehouse. 


At the table, the following officers presided: 
JOHN F, DARBY, President. 


VICE PRESIDENTS: 


H. Von Phul, Esq. Asa Wilgus, Esq. 

F. R. Conway, Esq Dr. Robert Simpson, 

Dr. B. G. Farrar, Col. John O'Fallon, 

Edward Bates, Esq. Wryllis King, Esq. 
Col. J. B. Bran‘, 


Col. Charles Keemle, J'oast Master. : 


Mr. CHOUTEAU was seated immediately on the right 
of the President, and the other guests at the table im- 
mediately in front. The Vice Presidents presided at 
the head of the several tables. 

Preparations had been made to seat at the tables 
about twelve hundred persons, but not more than four 
hundred were present. Many were deterred from 
attending by the belief, that there would be too great 
a crowd for enjoyment. This is to be regretted, for 
the smallness of the company not only detracted from 
the enjoyment, but must prove a heavy loss to the 
enterprising host. 

The President called the company to order. 

After the sumptuous dinner had been discussed, 


they proceeded to the more enlivening part of the 
ceremony. 


The first toast was read by Mr. KEEMLE, and re- 
peated by Mr. ArmMsTrRoNG, as follows: 


The Founders of St. Lowis—They selected this 
spot for the commercial mart of the vast region 
stretching from the Rocky Mountains to the great 
Lakes of the north. Highty years have sufficed to 
prove the depth of their sagacity—that this zs to be 
“the seat of empire.” Honored be their memories ! 


Air—Auld Lang Syns—By the Brass Band. 


To this sentiment, L. V. Bocy, Esq., responded, on - 
behalf of Mr. CHoUTEAU, as follows: 


Iam extremely happy in being the organ of the 
venerable gentleman whose, name you have just men- 
tioned. This venerable man, now bending under the 
weight of years, has been spared by Providence te 
witness this splendid celebration. 1 am instructed, 
by him, to return his thanks to the gentlemen who 
have so kindly honored him on this occasion.. This 
celebration is remarkably interesting to him, as it 
brings back to his mind the names of persons whose 
characters and virtues have always been cherished 
by him. | It presents. in vivid colors before his imagi- 
nation, the occuzrence of events in which persons 
dear to him took an active part. In a recent conver- 
sation 1 had with this gentleman, he directed me, in 
the remarks which I might make, to state, first, and 
emphatically, that the early settlers of this colony, 
both in this place and the other French villages in 
upper Louisiana, were the most honest, virtuous, and 
moral people in the world—remarkably submissive to 
‘the authority of the government—kind, as neighbors ; 
warm-hearted, as friends; industrious, without being 
over ambitious; truly pious and religious, without a 
spark of fanaticism. This testimony he conceives to 
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be his duty to give in favor of the early settlers of this 
colony, whom, from his position, he had the means of 
knowing well. 


Although the life ef this man has been spared to 


near four score and ten, yet the longest life is but 
short, when compared to national events; and yet 
what changes have taken place in his life—changes 
so great that the most fruitful imagination and luxu- 
rious fancy, cannot realize them. So great that he 
himself, who has witnessed all these things, can hardly 
comprehend them. Within his recollection, this now 
prosperous and great city was less thana village, 
and was but the trading post of one single individual. 
Now, here is a city, perhaps, of sixty thousand souls 
—the trade of this place long after he. had attained 
his manhood, was limited to a few trips with a keel- 
boat to New Orleans, and a few trips to the north, up 
the Illinois river, and by a portage from there to lake 
Michigan, and up to Mackinaw. At New Orleans, the 
groceries necessary for the inhabitants of the colony 
were purchased, and there they sold the shaved deer 
skins. At Mackinaw, they sold the furs, and pur- 
chased the necessary goods for the Indian trade ; and 
to these two places was the commerce of the place 
mainly confined for many years, and indeed till after 
the change to the American government. Now, thou- 
sands of steamboats annually arrive and depart from 
our wharves, carrying the products from this place to 
all parts of the world. Within his recollection, this 
place was so feeble and defenceless, that itwas at the 


mercy of every Indian vagabond who chose to make | 


himself disagreeable. There was one Indian, who 
was called by the French Le grand Santeux (the Big 
Chippeway) who was in the habit of visiting the 
place, andof getting drunk, and when drank of in- 
sulting every body who came in his way, and yet so 
weak were they, that they had to treat this vagabond 
with some regard, for fear of driving him away dis- 
satisfied, and thereby induce him to raise the war- 
whoop, and brmg down on this place a thousand 
warriors. Now, we are not only strong enough to 
maintain ourselves against any foreign foe, but we 
have actually sent our armies to conquer foreign coun- 
tries. This is but a feeble picture of the immense 
changes which have taken place in this country within 
the recollectionoftheindividualin whosenamelspeak. 
Other changes yet, of a more surprising nature, haye 
occurred within his recollection; and. indeed, but a 
few years back, this part of the world formed but a 
very inconsiderable colony of a, despotic government. 
Now, we areone of a number of sovereign States, form- 
ing one of the freest governments of the world, and 
forming a component and a considerable part of the na- 
tions of the earth, which is both the freest and most 
progressive on the globe. Yet, itis but justice tosay, 
that the former Spanish government was, in the main, 
jast and equitable, and was well adapted to the time 
it existed; the people were then few in number, and 
remarkably simple and primitive in all their tastes 
and habits. The government was purely despotic; 
that is, all powers were united in the Lieutenant 
Governor, under the control of the Governor General 
of Louisiana; yet, there are but feW instances in 
which officers of the Government abused the high 
powers confided to their hands ; and all the Lieuten- 
ant Governors who exercised power in this country, 
are held by the inhabitants living now, who knew 
them, in grateful remembrance, with the exception of 
one of them, Fernando de Leyba, who was a corrupt, 
arbitrary despot. But no one knows better than this 
gentleman [pointing to Mr. PierrE CHouTEAU] that 
the government of Spain would be as impracticable 
now, in this country, as the government of any of the 
Asiatic despots. 


It must not be imagined that this country, and the 
Upper Mississippi, were unknown before Laclede 
founded this place. The French people residing at 
Fort Chartres, carried ona regular trade with the 





Osage Indians, then residing on the Osage river, not 
far from its mouth. These Indians visited the Fort 
to trade, and traveled by land, crossing the Missis- 
sippiriver a short distance above Ste. Genevieve, at a 
place called Isle aux Bois, (Wood Island) ane the 
traders from this fort ascended the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers, in canoes, up to their village. The 
French government had a regular fort and officers at 
the mouth of the Kansas river, among the Kansas In- 
dians ; and a French woman of the name of Madame 
BELLETRE, (who afterwards resided and died in this 
place) was born there, before the foundation of St- 
Louis. Voyages of exploration had been made up the 
Missouri river, by the French; and one expedition 
was sentfrom Canada, under the command of a person 
by the name of DE LAVERANDIERE, (or De Laveran- 
drie,) which went highup the river—it seems they 
travelled by land, and were high up on the Yellow- 
stone river; and this commander and his men were 
actually killed on this river, above the mouth of the 
Big Horn, a tributary to it.. Itseems that he, or 
some of his men, wantonly violated an Indian temple, 
or an Indian relic, which caused their death. 

It is here proper to state, that, in the opinion of the 
individual for whom I speak, and of all the other intel- 
ligent persons of this part of the world, the Missouri 
river was considered navigable only for canoes and 
perogues, and never could be ascended by keel boats. 
The first keel boat sent up the Missouri, was owned 
by Mr. GREGOIRE Sarpy, the father of our present 
respectable fellow citizen, JoHN B. SaRPY, and was 
under the care, or command. of a person by the name 
of LaBrossze. Thus, Mr. Sarpy is justly entitled to 
the credit which is due to any person who attempts 
an untried thing, and proves, by his success, its prac- 
ticability. 

Great changes have taken place in the space of 
eighty-three years, since the foundation of St. Louis, 
and great changes are now daily and hourly occurring 
around us. The destiny of this yet young people can- 
not be pictured forth by the imagination of any man. 
The acquisition of Louisiana has already produced 
greater results than the sanguine expectations of the 
friends of the measure expected, but the results yet to 
be accomplished from this acquisition are prodigious, 
and cannot be foretold. 

Said the venerable man to me a few days ago, my 
race 1s run—in the course of my long life, [ have wit- 
nessed the birth and the growth, as it were, of a na- 
tion. Butthe men of your generation are destined to 
see greater things accomplished ; there is no bounds 
to your horizon, and what is more, it is full of hope to 
you, as individuals, and to the great nation of which 
you should be the support. My hopes and my prayers 
are for the constant prosperity in wealth, greatness, 
and intelligence of the American people—their desti- 
ny is in their own hands, and if they are true to it, 
they will accomplish that which no other nation under 
the sun, has yet accomplished. 

Mr. Bocy then proposed, in the name of Mr. CHou- 
TEAU, the following sentiment: 

‘ Pierre Liguestz LacLepr—the founder of Saint 
4OUIS. 


When Mr. B.’s toast had been drunk, silent and 
standing, the venerable guest, Mr. CHOUTEAU, rose 
and made a few remarks, in the French language, 
bearing his testimony to the purity, simplicity and 
honesty of the early Frenchinhabitants of St. Louis— 
their singleness of purpose and lave of justice. 

The Band then played ‘“‘The Laclede March,” com- 
posed for the occasion. 


Missouri—The largest of American States in ter- 
ritory, and the richest in native resources—may the 
enterprise of her sons give her the rank to which her 
natural advantages entitle her. x 

: Air—The Governor's March. 











To this, areply was expected from Governor Ep- 
WARDS, but as he was not present, Col. CAMPBELL, 
his Aid, was called. Col. C. having been taken by 
surprise, apologized, and gave the following senti- 
ment: 


The City of St. Louis—One of the many instances 
in which we are indebted to the sagacity of Indian 
traders, for the selection of the site of a commercial 
city. 

The Union—All the varied interests of our city are 
to-day united in honoring the wirtues of the past—a 
common bond, which, like that of the Federal Union, 
‘must be preserved.” Air—Star-Spangled Banner. 

G. W. Jones, of Iowa, was called upon and res- 
ponded to this toast, ina brief and spirited manner— 
alluding to his early life in St. Louis, and concluding 
by pledging himself that his State, at least, would be 
true to the Union. 

The following letter from the Hon. RB. W. WELLS, 


was read: 
CITY oF JEFFERSON, Feb. 9, 1847. 
To Messrs. Von Phul, Sarpy, 
Chambers and Conway, Committee, &c. 

GENTLEMEN: I received, on yesterday, your note of 
the 5th instant, by which Il am invited to share in the 
ceremonies and festivities onthe occasion of the first 
anniversary celebration of the founding of the city of 
St. Louis. There being no stages on the south side 
of the Missouri, and the river being impassable, I will 
be in the condition of thousands of others during a 
great part of the winter, unable to reach your city. 
This, lL assure you, gentlemen, I deeply regret, for 
nothing would give me more pleasure than to join my 
fellow citizens of St. Louis in the celebration of the 
founding of that city, which is justly the pride of our 
State, and will be, at’no distant’ day, equally the 
pride of the magnificent Valley of the Mississippi. 
For many years, gentlemen, I have looked upon St. 
Louis as destined to be certainly at least the third. 
and perhaps the first, city of the United States, if not 
of the world. Beautifully and advantageously situa- 
ted on the bank of ‘‘the cheef of waters.” at the janc- 
tion of three great rivers—the centre. of the most 
magnificent, extensive, fertile and healthy valley in 
the world—with fifty-five thousand miles of river navi- 
gation, and as much more, by improvements, yet to 
be added—with the navigation of the ocean and the 
great inland seas—and-on the highway of nations to 
the Pacific, China and the East Indies. tobe construc- 
ted at. no distant day—who can doubt the destiny I 
have above predicted for St. Louis ? 

Be pleased to accept, gentlemen, for yourselves 
and the hospitable citizens of St. Louis, my thanks 
for the honor you and they have done me. 

With great respect. 
I remain your ob’t. serv’t., 
R. W.. WELLS. 

4. St. Louis—As the waters of Missouri, Lilinois 
and Upper Mississippi, uniting, form the current that 
sweeps along her shore, so commerce, agriculture and 
mechanic arts are the three great streams which 
pour wealth and prosperity into her lap. 

Aiu—St. Louis March. 


. 


The Hon. Wm. C. Carr was called upon to respond 


to this sentiment. 

Mr. Presipenr: [regret that it has fallen tome to re- 
ply to this toast, believing that the great interest of the 
subject and its vital importance to the city of St. Louis, 
required that it should have fallen to some one haying 
more talents than I possess, 

But, before I proceed to make the few remarks which I 
shall offer to the assembly in relation to the sentiment just 
proposed, I beg leave to take a retrospect of tlfe town of 
St. Louis at the time when I first arrivedin it. About the 
last days of March, or the lst of April, 1804, I arrived in 
the then village of St. Louis., I found Capt. Amos Stod- 
dard exercising the government, having taken possession 
of the country from the Spanish Government on the 9th 
of March of the same year. This date was given me by 
Capt. Stoddard himeelt. 

1 think proper, in the onset, to bear testimony to the great 
degree of harmony, sociability and happiness that existed 
amongst the people on my arrival. Amore cheerful, gay 
and happy community I neyer saw—and they were com- 
paratively free from the cardinal vices to which human na- 
ture is subject. At that time, there were only two Ameri- 
can families in the place. Calvin Adamsand William Sul- 
liyan were the heads of these families. I have searched 
in vain to-day, Mr. President, for any Americans who were 
here at thattime. They have alldied! They have passed 
off the stage of action, and of course cannot now unjte 
with me in bearing testimony to the astonishing change 
thathas come over this place within that time. But let 
that pass! It is the common course of human nature. 

The village of St. Louis was then principally confined to 
two streets,called First or Principal street, and Second or 
Church street. What is now Third street, then called 
Barn street, was open only at the southern pert of it— 
principally below Market street. The population of the 
village was then estimated to be between 1,500 and 2,000; 
a large portion of which was absent the greater part of ey- 
ery year, as voyageurs in the fur trade, up the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers. Its commerce consisted principally 
in the portion of furs that did not find its way directly to 
Montreal and Quebec, through the lakes, but which, being 
brought here, were always taken there and sold. The sup- 
plies for the support of this place, especially of groceries, 
were brought frem New Orleans. The period necessary 
for a trip from this place to New Orlean:, generally con- 
sisted of from four to six months. On the departure of a 
boat for New Orleans, it was, therefore, not uncommon to 
see nearly one-half of the village collected together on the 
bank of the river, witnessing its departure, and taking 
leave of theirfriends. 

Ihave spoken of my arrival at St. Louis. The mode 
and manner of doing so, I will beg leave to explain, as it 
may be new to some in this assembiy. When I say “TZ ar- 
rived,” it might be more accurate to say, I was literally 
dragged or hauled here. The usual mode of ascending 
these rivers at that time, was by means of a long rope, 
called a cordelle, which, being attached to the prow of the 
keel-boat, enabled the crew to haul or pullit along a great 
part of the voyage, when oars could not be used. In this 
mode I made the trip from Louisville, Kentucky, to St. 
Louis, in about twenty-five days! »Haying remained in St. 
Louis about amonth, and taking into consideration the rel- 
ativeimportance of this place and Ste. Genevieve, I decid- 
ed on returning and locating at Ste. Genevieve. The 
much larger amount of the lead trade at that place, at that 
time, was the inducement to this step. The country im- 
mediately around Ste. Genevieve was also much more 
densely settled by farmers. The few agricultural products 
of the country were then much more abundant, and the 
means of living much cheaper at Ste. Genevieve than at 
St. Levis. .But at the expiration of about a year, I satis- 
fied myself that] had made a bad location, and I returned 
from there to St. Louis, where I have ever since resided.* 





*In the same year of 1804, Colonel. Rufus Faston, John 
Scott. and Edward Hempstead came to the country. Mr. 
Scott located himself at Ste. Genevieve, where he has re- 
sided ever since. Mr. Hempstead went to St. Charles, 
then called Petite Cote, and resided there for several years, 
and then removed to St. Louis. 

In the year of 1805. Gen. Wilkinson, then commander-in- 
chief of the army of the United States, was appointed Gov- 
ernor of the district of de pe: Louisiana, superceding Gen. 
Harrison, still retaining his command of the army; but in 
the next year, or the early part of 1807, he was ordered 
down the river to arrest Burr’s conspiracy. At the time 


of his appointment, there were in each of the then districts 
(afterwards counties) of St. Charles, St. Louis, Ste. Gene- 
vieve, and Cape Girardeau, a civil and military command- 
ant, as successors of Capt. Stoddard. Col. Meigs for St. 
Charles, Col. Harmmond for St. Louis, Maj. Seth Hunt tor 
Ste. Genevieve, and Col. T. B. Scott for Cape Girardeau. 
The organization of the courts superceded these officers. 
In the year 1806, Gen. Wilkinson established the fort of 
Belle Fontaine, on the south side of the Missouri river, a 
few miles above its mouth. It was, however, mostly aban- 
doned on his being ordered down theriver, to arrest the 
progress of Burr’s conspiracy. ‘ 
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The currency at that time, for small transactions, consist- 
ed of what were called “Peltry Bons,” issued principally 
by the business men, expressing on their face to be good 
for so many pounds of shaved deerskins. 'These were 
received and paid out in almost all small transactions, 
such as for meat, bread, sugar, coffee, and taffia—a very 
cheap species of rum—then the only ardent spirits used 
in the country. In addition to whatI have before said of 
the trade of the country, the merchants of this place col- 
lected all the shaved deerskins they could get, and sent 
them as remittances to the eastern States, by way of Ne w 
Orleans or Pittsburgh. 


According to my recollection Capt. Sroppaxrp continued 
to exercise the functions of civil and military commandant, 
under the authority of the United States, but with the 
laws, usages and customs of the Spanish Government still 
in force, until they were “altered, repealed, or modified by 
Gen. Harrison.” Gen. Harrison andthe Judges of Indiana 
were “ex officio” directed to come to St. Louis and form a 

‘code oflaws for the government of this country. This 
was done, according to my recollection, in the fall of 1804. 
Gen. Harrison and Judges GRIFFIN, VANDERBURG and 
Davis came to St. Louis, and made a code of laws. 

The first courts of justice were opened and held that fall 
or in the beginning of winter, in the old picketed fort near 
the present intersection of Fourth and Walnut streets, and 
were called courts of Common Pleas. Soon after a Su- 
preme Court was established for the District of Upper 
Louisiana, composed of three Judges, consiating of JoHn B. 
C. Lucas, Judge Cospurn, and Rurus Easton—which 
court was held at St. Louis, as the capitol of Upper Louis- 
jana. 

In the year 1812, our first members to a Territorial Leg- 
islature were elected, whose duty it was, when eonvened, 
to nominate acertain number of persons to the President 
of the United States to form a Council. This House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Council, together with the Governor, 
composed the Legislature of the then Territory of Missou- 
ri. The first Legislature held in Missouri, sat in the win- 
ter of 1812 to 1813. They satin the old house of Joseph 
Robidoux, on Main street, between Walnut and Elm sts., 

- now standing. 

In the years 1813-"14, I erected the first brick ‘dwelling 
house that was built in the town of St. Louis. 


Viewing to-day the model of the Gen. Pike, the first 
steamboat thatcame to St. Louis, brings forcibly to my 
mind the scene I witnessed on her arrival here in 1817. A 
large number of Indians were at that time encamped upon 
the hill, a little west of where the court house now stands. 
When the Pike was seen buffeting the billows, and steadi- 
ly moving up against the current, without the aid of either 
sail or oar, she was truly an object of ineffable astonish- 
ment to the civilized and uncivilized man, and especially 
to the Indians I have just referred to. These Indians, to- 
gethsr with the whole population of the town, ran togeth- 
er to the wharfto which the Pike was approaching, and 
as the boat approached the shore, the Indians receded un- 
til they reached the highlands about where the court house 
is now situated; and nearer than that to the steamboat, no 
persuasion could urge them to go, even although their best 
friends—such as Gen. Clark, Mr. Chouteau and others— 
offered to accompany them on board. 

Coming to St. Louis about the last of March, in the year 
1804, you will perceive, sir, that I arrived here just forty 
years after Laclede first landed at St. Louis; and that, since 
that time, up to the present time, more than forty years 
have again transpired. 

Neither the commerce nor the town increased much un- 
til 1830, when the town only numbered some 6000 inhabi- 
tants. Atthat date, the beauty of its situation, and the 
commercial facilities afforded by its position, near the 
junction of the three great rivers—the vast wealth and re- 
sources of the country—attracted attention all over the 
United States ; and since that time it has continued rapidly 
to grow in wealth and commercial importance. 

Being called upon to respond to the sentiment of the 
toast just read, I will remark that, where agriculture, com- 
merce and manufactures—the three great national arteries 
of wealth—are all found to bear upon any town. its destiny 
must be onward and greater. These three influences are 
emphatically brought to bear upon St. Louis. When we 
consider, sir, the vast resources of this State, consisting in 
its agricultural products of hemp, tobacco, all the various 
species of grain, its beef and pork—its vast mineral re- 
sources, consisting sf mountains of iron, inexhaustible sup- 
plies of lead and other ores, and unfailing coal banks—its 
fur trade—to which add manufactures. evidenced by its 





foundries, its shot towers, sugar refineries, glass works, 
and boat yards—all in successful and profitable operation- 
who can doubt the great commercial growth and future 
splendor of the city of St. Louis? As an additional illus- 
tration of this subject, I might appeal to the walls of this 
very house in which we are sitting—to this immense strue- 
ture, Mr. President, erected by our State for the reception 
of one of her principal staples, to wit, tobacco: as well as 
to the splendid and magnificent display of steamboats, 
forming asit were a continuous wall to the whole eastern 
side of our city, ready to transport the immense amount of 
products here concentrated, to the different quarters of 
the globe; and, lask, where. will be found the man bold 
enough to point his finger to the future limits of St. Louis ? 
With these immense resources bearing upon her destiny, 
I fully concur with His Honor Judge We. Ls, in the belief 
that the day is not far distant, when St. Louis will rank 
among the very foremost cities of the Union. 


Mayor CAMDEN having been called upon, also res- 
ponded tothe last toast. He had been long enough 
in St. Louis, he thought, if not to make him an old 
residenter, at least to entitle him to a preémption. 
He visited the city twenty years ago, and had resi- 
dedin it at least ten years. When he first visited it, 
although its condition then did not compare with its 
present position in a commercial point of view, or the 
number of its inhabitants to the present growing pop- 
ulation, yet even at that day, he saw the great im- 
portance to which it was tending, and which must one 
day make it the third, if not the first, city in size and 
wealth in the Union. He concluded, by offering the 
following sentiment: 


The City of St. Lours—What it shall be, may be 
conjectured from what it is. 
The Orator of the Day—Who so eloquent as the 
historian of his childhood’s and his father’s home? 
‘Air—Home, Sweet Home. 


To this, Mr. PRIMM, on the call of the company, 
responded briefly as follows : 


If the toast which has just been announced has 
been offered, merely in conformity to usage, I still feel 
gratified that the usage has been observed on this 
occasion. Butif, notwithstanding my misgivings, it 
should be the expression of a sentiment, that on this 
day, I have said anything, which could endear to us 
the memory of our founder, and of the patriarchs who 
lent him their aid; which could make us cling more 
fondly tothe welfare and glory of St. Louis, I will 
have been amply compensated for everything of labor 
or anxiety. which has resulted from my feeble effort 
to illustrate the history of our city. 


The Western Hunter and Trapper—The ham of 
advancing civilization now mingles with the echo of 
his retiring footsteps. Air— Zip Coon. 


Mr. THomMas ALLEN rose and said: While he was 


thankful for the honor of being called upon to reg- 
pond to any sentiment on an occasion so brilliant 
asthis, yet he could but think the company pre- 
sent would be greatly disappointed, to see him 
arise, when they must have expected, at that 
point of the proceedings, to see some mighty Nim- 
rod stand up full six or seven feet in his mocca- 
sins, with a wide chest, a bronze face, deer skin leg- 
gins and hunting shirt, knife in his belt, and rifle on 
his brawny arm! But they have called on one who 
was neither a hunter nor a trapper, nor the son of 
either. It was true, he had, as an amateur sports- 
man, shot some foxes on the run, in his day, some 
grouse and woodcock on the wing, and he remem. 
bered that, when he was a boy, he had caught a 
muskrat in atrap by the taz// (laughter,) which lat- 
ter circumstance showed no foresight in him, but was 
rather an afterclap, of either the rat or the trap, he 
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could not tell which; (continued laughter,) but sure 
he was, that, ‘ thereby hanged a tail!’’ (laughter and 
applause.) Sir, he said, he had a gentleman in his eye, 
who could have responded to the sentiment in the 
true spirit; and it was nothing but historical justice 
to say that he had seen in the procession of the day, 
his friend FirzpaTrick, the great Pilot of the Plains, 
the man who had guided our esteemed fellow-citi- 
zen, Governor General KEARNY, in his triumphal, 
bloodless, and remarkably expeditious march to Santa 
Fe—he could have given accounts of our hunters and 
trappers, whom he had led for years, that would have 
made 
“Pach particular hair stand on end.” 


Here, too, was our friend Mr. ROBERT CAMPBELL, 
who certainly could not be unprepared on sucha 
subject, for he had seen service—there also were 
Messrs. P. CHouTeau, Jr., SaRPY, SIRE, and even the 
veteran toast-master of the occasion, all of them had 
actual personal knowledge of the hunters and trappers 
of the West, which surely indicated them as the more 
suitably qualified persons torespond on this occasion. 
t But weare tdld that the day was sacred to History. 
And he presumed he was expected to make some re- 
marks relative to the hunters and trappers of the 
West, as they had been connected with the history 
of St. Louis. 

Sir, said he, we have all heard, and perhaps sang, 
of the glorious old ‘‘ Hunters of Kentucky ;” glorious, 
notonly fortheir energy and success in subduing the 
wilderness, but also for their bravery in the field, and 
their wisdom in council. But, he could tell his friend 
Crockett, who was to succeed him, that the hunters 
of Missouri, of St. Louis, are ‘older, if not better” 
hunters than they—that they went forth 


“To dare the wolfand grapple with the bear,” 


long before Daniel Boone first entered the wilds of 
Kentucky. (Applause.)j 


We.are told that Romulus and Kemus, the found- 
ers of ancient Rome, were nursed by a she wolf. 
Sir, said he, the founders of St. Louis were not only 
nurtured, but they were clothed, built up and enrich- 
ed, by the. wild animals of the forest. (Applause.) 
The very first idea of forming a settlement. here, ori- 
ginated in calculations of the profit and loss of hunting 
and trapping. 

Sir, the bunters and trappers of the West, albeit, 
now passing rapidly away, as your toast intimates, 
led an arduous and eventful life; but they are leaving 
behind them a history invested with. all the charms 


_of romance, and glorious, withal, as of the pioneers 


of civilization, and of the founders of cities, states, 
and nations. NotSt. Louis only, but nearly al! the 
early settlements of Missouri, were commenced by 
hunters and trappers. They navigated every stream, 
traversed every prairie and forest, paddled their ca- 
noes on every lake, and visited the remotest Indian 
tribes. Geography was indebted to their indomita- 
ble enterprise, for the earliest knowledge of all the 
regions to the North and West. The Government of 
the United States owed them more than they would 
ever pay them, for indispensable services in making 
treaties with the Indians, and in guiding all their ex- 
ploring expeditions by land. Intrath, Mr. A. said, 
he might add, that the United States are indebted to 
these men for whatever rights they have acquired in 
California, and for their possessory rights in Oregon. 
Why, sir, said Mr. A., it was a party of hunters pick- 
ed up in 8t. Louis, who, under the intelligent direction 
of the gallant Fremont, captured California, before 
the regnler scientific machinery of the Federal Gov- 
ernment could get in sightof the Province! (Ap- 
plause. 

Although many hunters had traversed these re- 
gions. and navigated the Missouri a thousand miles 
or more, long before the first settlers landed here, yet 
Lacurpr’s Company was the first engaged in &. 


ss - : 
| Louis in the prosecution of the Fur trade. Hunting 


and trapping constituted the chief occupation of the 
inhabitants of this and of all the neighboring villages 
for a long time, as the fur trade was, in fact, the lead } 
ing branch of commerce, in all northern and western 
America, for fifty yeats before and after this period. 
LacievE had a monopoly of the trade of the Missouri 
river, and of the country west of the Mississippi, as 
high as the St. Peters. Their ‘furs were generally 
taken to Canada, whence they were shipped to Euro- 
pean ports. Four years were consumed in getting re- 
turns of European geods, which also came through 
Canada. The annual cost of those goods brought 
here forthe fur trade about this period, is stated to 
have been about $35,000—on which there was a freight 
charge of 100 per cent., (no steamboats then,) but the 
profits, nevertheless, are said to have equalled 300 
percent. The trade of the Missouri river was more 
valuable than that of all the others united; and the 
business increased so, that, during the last tenor fif- 
teen years of the last century, the average value of 
the goods annually sent up that river, in exchange for 
furs, amounted to something over $61,000. 

It was impossible, owing to the great extent fof 
canoe navigation, from Quebec, in Canada, for exam- 
ple, to points 1,000 miles up the Missouri, for single 
individuals to prosecute the trade. Hence the ne- 
cessity of companies, by which the trade was always 
conducted. 


These companies subdivided their labors among 
agents or clerks, canoe men’or voyageurs, coureurs 
des bois, or wood rangers, and hunters and trappers. 
The goods were sent up the river in Mackinaw boats, 
carrying 1,500 lbs. to three tons, but bark canoes were 
employed on the smaller streams and at portages. 

But Mr. A. said, he saw and felt it was impossible 
to do justice to the subject on such an occasion. or to 
compress into a brief and hurried speech, anything 
more than simple mention of the more prominent 
transactions. 

About the year 1792, severaltrading voyages were 
made up the Missouri by Frenchmen and Spaniards 
of this city, connected with a company formed here 
by a Scotchman of the name of Topp, under the pro- 
tection of the Spanish government, the object of which 
was to monopolize the whole trade of the Missouri. 
A journal of one of these voyages, made by Jous 
BAPprisTE TRUDEAU, our first schoolmaster, has been 
preserved in the Department of State at Washing- 
ton. It appears that the petitions of many of these 
people to the government for grants of land, were. 
based upon the ground of services rendered in these 
expeditions. 

The average annual value of the furs collected here 
for fifteen successive years ending in 1804, is stated 
to have been $203,750. The number of deer skins 
was 158,000; beaver, 36,900 pounds; otters, 8,000; 
bear, 5.100; and buffalo, only 850. A very different 
state of things from the present, when the beaver are 
nearly exhausted, and the most important article in 
the trade are buffalo robes. 

In 1802, James Pursley, an American, with two 
companions, left St. Louis on a hunting expedition to 
the sources of the Osage. A most, unpropitious and 
versatile fortune led him, after three years of adven- 
ture and hardship, and contrary to all his wishes and 
intentions, afar off into Santa Fe. Having lost. all his 
outht, and been repeatedly plundered, he had but a 
solitary gun left, and the Mexicans were near hanging 
him for attempting to make a little gan powder to 
charge it! He mentioned this case, not only as illas- 
trative of the vicissitudes of the hunting and trappin 
life, but because he, a trapper, James Parsley, h 
the honor of being probably the jirst American whe 
traversed the great plains between the United States 
and New Mexico. [Applause.]| te 

When the governinent of the U. 8. sent Lewis 
and Clarke on their expedition in 1804, and Maj. Pike 
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to explore the sources of the Mississippi, the Arkan- 
sas, the Kanzas, and the Platte rivers, our hunters 
formed their companies, had preceded them, and were 
then to be found on all the rivers east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Loisel outfitted by Mr. Auguste Chou- 
teau, of this city, had a considerable fort and trading 
establishment on Cedar Island, a little above the Big 
Bend of the Missouri. They were dwelling also, 
among the Ottoes and the Missouris, and were of in- 
dis pensaele service to those travellers- é, 
In 1808, the Missouri Fur Company was formed in 
this city, consisting principally of Pierre Chouteau, 
Br., (the venerable gentleman before him,) Manuel 
‘Lisa, Wm. Clark, Sylvester Labadie, Pierre Menard, 
and Auguste P. Chouteau, with a capital of $40,000. 
They sent an expedition under Major A, Henry to the 
Yellowstone, and established a number of trading 
posts upon the Upper Missouri, and one beyond the 
. Rocky Mountains, on Lewis river, and also on the 
southern branch of the Columbia, being the first post 
established upon the waters of the great river of the 
Oregon Territory. Our hunters had the honor of it. 
[Applause.] Mr. A. would pass over the magnificent 
enterprise of Mr. Astor, of 1809, which terminated in 
1812, and with which, all were familiar. 

The Missouri Fur Company was dissolved in 1812, 
and the same year most of the former members of 
the company in this city, established independent 
houses, with the design of furnishing outfits to private 
adventurers in the trade of the Missouri. Of snch a 
character were the houses of BERTHOLD & CuHov- 
TEAU; B. Pratte; J. P. ‘(Capanne; M. Lisa. But 
few, if any, Americen citizens prosecuted the trade 
West of the Rockey Mountains from 1813 to 1828. 

In 1819, Mr. Joun Jacozp Astor, established a 
branch of his house in this city, under the charge of 
Mr. SAMUEL ABBOTT, and it was called the Western 
Department of the American Fur Company. This 


Company embraced the trade of all the Northern | 


and Western parts of the United States, Hast of the 
Rocky Mountains. The monument of thei success, 
was the inordinate wealth of Mr. Astor. ~ 

» About this period, anew company was formed here, 
or rather the old Missouri Fur Company was revived 
with new partners. They were chiefly Maj. Joshua 
Pilcher, M. Lisa, Thos. Hempstead, and Capt. Per- 
kins. A hunting andtrapping party of this company, 
ander Messrs. Jones and Immel, were attacked by 
the Blackfeet Indians on the Yellowstone, in 1823, 
and several ofthe party, including the leaders, were 
killed, four wounded, and the party robbed. The 
company was unfortunate, and continued but a few 
years. 

Then came in 1823, the high enterprise of General 
Wa. H. Asu Ley, of this city, reéstablishing commer- 
cial intercourse with the countries west of the Rocky 
Mountains. He lost fourteen of his men, and had ten 
wounded in a fight with the Aricara Indians at the 
first start. But persevering, Gen. A. and his men as- 
cended to the sources of the Sweetwater, and discov- 
ered the Southern Pass of the mountains. since the 
well known great highway of the nation to Oregon, 
(applause,). and discovered also the Green river be- 
yond, running into the Colorado of California. Here 
he was very successful and brought back to St. Louis 
a large stock of furs, which he sold for unusually high 
prices.. He made another expedition in 1824, and ven- 
tured as far as the great Utah Lake, and near that dis- 
covered another and a smaller, to which he gave his 
own name, (applause,) and there established a fort. 
Two yeurs aiter a six-pound cannon was drawn from 
Missouri to this fort, 1200 miles, and in 1828, many 
_ loaded wagons performed the samejourney. Between 
the years 1824 and 1827, Gen. Ashley's men sent to 
‘this city fars of the value of over $180,000. Havin 

tus acquired acompetency, Gen. Ashley sold out all 
hkisinterests and establishments to the “Rocky Moun- 
aitn Fur Company,” then formed here, in which 
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Messrs. J. S. Smith, David EB. Jackson, and Wm. L. 
Sublette, were principals, and our friend Mr. Robert 
Campbell, there, on his right, was then Clerk—now 
President of the Bank, Aid-de-Camp of the Governor, 
and the incumbent of, he did’nt know how many other 
posts of honor, of which, he was sure, no gentleman 
was more worthy, (applause.) These energetic men 
cairied on for several years an extensive and profita- 


ble business, during which they traversed every part. 


of the country about the southern branches of the Co- 
lumbia, and ransacked nearly the whole of Califormia. 
Mr. Smith was killed by the Comanche Indians, on 
the Cimarone, in 1831. It was a remarkable fact that, 
inthe period of five years from 1825 to 1830, of the 
number of our men employed in the trade, two-fifths 
were killed by the Indians, or destroyed by accidents. 
and dangers of the country. 

The individual traders of the city united in 1825, in 
the firm of B. Pratte & Co., and continued thus in the 
business for six years. 

The year 1832 was‘fruitful in events.. Messrs. Sub- 
lette & Campbell went to the mountains; Mr. Wyeth 
established Fort Hall, on the Lewis river, and dis- 
seminated much useful information in regard to Ore- 
gon; Capt. Bonneville’s expedition took place; Fort 
William was established’ on the Arkansas by the 
Messrs. Bent, of this city; a Missouri trapper of the 
name of Pattie. published an account of ite rambles 
in the northern and western provinces of Mexico, and 
the American Fur Company sent the first steamboat 
to the Yellowstone. ' 

Mr. Astor retired from business in 1834, and sold 
his western department to Messrs. B. Pratte, P. 
Chouteau, Jr., and. Cabanne, of this city, who conduc- 
ted the business untilthe year 1839, when the organi- 
zation took place which now exists. Nearly the en- 
tire Fur trade of the West is now conducted by the 
house of P, Chouteau. Jr., & Co., and the company of 
the Messrs. Bent and St. Vrain. 

The annual value of the fur trade of this city, for 
the last forty years, had been probably between two 
hundred and three hundred thousand dollars, and had 
thus been not only profitable to our citizens, but a 
source of wealth to our city and our State. © 

Such, said Mr. A.. had been some of the services of 
our hunters’ and trappers—they had cleared the 
way forus, their fortunate successors, and laid the 
foundations of that greatness, to which, as a city, 
we are rapidly marching. They, ‘however, were 
going the way of the animals'they have exterminated 
—were disappearing in the direction of thesetting sun, 
expending theirremaining energies and finalservices, 
in lighting the way and guiding the footateps of the em- 
igrant and the settler, tothe home they are seeking 
in Oregon and California. Many ot thet there were, 
whose unwritten biographies were crowded with 
“hair breadth scapes and moving accidents by flood 
and field,” stranger and more romantic than fiction ; 
and he only regretted that he had not opportunity 
there to bestow upon them that measure of honor 
and justice to which they were so highly entitled. 
[Applause.] 


Mr, Crockett being called upon, replied, 


Mr. PRESIDENT : The gentleman who preceded me, 
expressed some doubt as to the’ propriety of the se- 
lection in calling upon him to respond to this senti. 
ment. But itis evident he has some just claims to 
this distinction : as he has but just ‘conteased, that in 
times gone by, he has occasionally shot a fox, some- 
times killed a woodcock, and ‘upon one-occasion was 
so fortunate as to entrap a muskrat by the tail. Ire- 
gret to be obliged to say, that I have perfommed none 
of those brilliant achievements. It has never been 


a fortune to bring down the bounding stag, nor to _ 
take off the head of a wild gobler, nor even sommuch — 
as to bore out a squirrel’s eye atthe distance of-a han-” 
dred and fifty yards, off hané—which I presume are 
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b at every day occurrences with our friends who spor- 
ted the buck tail so gallantry to-day. I can, there- 
fore, conceive of no just claims that I can have, to the 
honor of responding to this sentiment, unless it be for 
the reason that I was born amongst the “Hunters of 
Kentucky,” and have the honor to bear the same name 
with a distinguished citizen of another State, now no 
more, who, amongst his other great qualities was al- 
ways “some in a bar fight.’ But, sir, the hunters 
are too ancient and too honorable an order to be treat- 
ed with such levity—they trace their origin back to a 
very early period of antiquity, and to some illustrious 
names. The good book tells us of one Nimrod who 
lived in days of yore, and was famed for his dexter- 
ity with bow and spear. But as all things are pro- 
gressive, I am fully persuaded, that although Nimrod 
was a respectable hunter in his time, yet if he 
had lived in these degenerate days, he would 
have been a much less notable person than he 
is now esteemed to be. What chance would he 
have had for distinction in the chase, in competition, 
for example, with our friend CoHEN, who so gallantly 
bore the buck-tail to‘\day? How would he have com- 
pared with old DanieL Boon or Mike Fink, or the 
nost of other worthies, now no more, who once tra- 
versed these western wilds? In truth, the hunters 
of the west were aremarkable race of men. En- 
dowed with the most obstinate perseverance, the 
greatest self-reliance and the utmost contempt of 
danger, they seemed also to have been actuated by 
a feeling of romantic interest, nearly akin to that 
which, in the olden time, impelled the chivalry of 
Kurope in its attempt toredeem the Holy Land from 
the sceptre of the infidel. The belted knight and 
plumed warrior, on taking his solemn vow that the 
crescent should bow to the cross, was not actuated by 
a more genuine enthusiasm than burned in the breasts 





of these rude hunters, as they surveyed the wide ex- 
eee of this valley, and resolved that the rude bar- 
barities of the savage should yield to the conquering 
march of civilization. Within the short period which 
has elapsed since Boon first stood upon the peaks of 
the Allegheny, and surveyed the rich domain which 
lay at his feet, how wonderful has been the change! 
From that time tothe present, we have increased in 
gepnigia and wealth, and in all the arts of civilized | 
fe, with a rapidity unequalled in ancient or modern 

times. Al) around us and about us, we behold the 
evidences of the high destiny which awaits us, if we 
are but faithful to ourselves. Look to our luxuriant 
fields and cur verdant plains! Where but yesterday 








- was the frowning forest, untrod by the foot of the 


white man, to-day we behold the flourishing village or 
the stately mansion. On the oneside we see the col- 
lege or academy with its hundred pupils. and on the 


- other the stately church, rearing its spire to heaven. 


Look around you, if you please, at our beautiful city, 
as she sits like a forest-queen smiling over the dark- 


' roling waters. The stranger, as he traverses her 


crowded thoroughfares and looks upon her splendid 
churches and stately mansions, is almost mute with 
astonishment; and ever and anon, as he hears in the 


_ distance the majesticsteamer, cleaving, with the ra- 


pidity of thought, the turbulent wave of the great 
Father of Waters, he cannot repress the conviction 
that St. Louis, at no distant day, must, of necessity, 
be the Grand Emporium of the Great West. 


Our Army—The Volunteers and Regulars—With 
Shields for defence, Butler for supplies, a Pillow for 


_repose, and a Marshall for parade, may they not lack 


Woot for comfort, Worth in battle, or a Garland for 
victory ; never crying Quzt-man to the foe, but laying 
their Twiggs on the enemy’s back, pay promptly their 


_ Sovtt, or charge asthe Taylor always knows how. 


ae Air— Yankee Doodle. 
Col. KENNETT was called upon by the President to 


reply to this sentiment; and he said, in substance, 


that he felt his inability to do justice to the task as- 
signed him—the more especially as he claimed not to 
be a professional soldier, and there were around him 
several heroes of the war of 1812, on whom the duty 
could have been more appropriately devolved—men 
who had not only seen hard service, but won laurels 
on well-fought fields. Still he was ever willing to 
speak in commendation, or if need be, in defence, of 
our gallant army, which had taught the nations of the 
earth to respect our prowess, and would always be 
equal to the defence of our national honor and safety- 
In other times it had proved itself worthy of the Re- 


public, as the page of history and many living wit- © 


nesses can attest. Look to the records of the war of 
1812. What prouder victories can any nation boast ? 
What Generals have won greater fame, or shed a 
more unfading lustre on their country? Where or 
when has the American army ever failed to do its 
duty? Why, then, should we not honor it ? 


The laurels that it has recently won at Palo Alto, 
Resaca de la Palma and Monterey, cannot be torn 
from its brow. Twenty million freemen have united 
in doing it honor, and the people are always too gen- 
erous and just to permit demagogues to detract from 
reputation won at the risk of life on blood-stained 
fields, after countless sacrifices and privations. The 
achievements of our army in Mexico will be the pride 
and boast of the Republic, long after its slanderers 
have ceased to be remembered. It is an easy task 
to plan campaigns by the peaceful fireside, remote 
from the scene of danger and suffering, but it is not so 
easy to meet. the enemy in his own fastnesses, and 
triumph over his disciplined legions. The people 
will not fail to réward those who have fought their 
battles, made heavy sacrifices in their defence. and 
endured hardships, in repelling the invader of their 
country’s soil—the men who, having made arms their 
profession, have demonstrated their ability to cope 
with outnumbering legions when their country calls ; 
or who, quitting peaceful pursuits, rush to the scene 
of conflict to share its perils end vindicate its insulted 
honor. Already have they manifested theirgratitude 
and their generosity, through the recent acts of Con- 
gress, granting remuneration tothe soldier. His toils 
aud his heroism will neverremain long unrewarded 
by a gallant and free people. 

There are around this festive board many whom the 
community delights to-honor for their chivalry and 
their services in the last struggle against our ancient 
foe—a Ruland, an O'Fallon, a Ranney, a Brant, and 
many others on whom the eye falls at this moment. 
So will it be with the heroes who won their laurels in 
Mexico. Hereafter their generous countrymen will 
point to them as worthy of honor, and they will be 
singled out for public gratitude and praise. Time 
cannot dim the hero’s fame, nor detraction rob him 
of his glory. The American people will not forget 
their champions, nor desert them in the hour of need. 
They will cherish gallantry and public virtue as long 
as the Republic endures. 


Men are too often judged by the success which at- 
tends their efforts. The most meritorious services 
may be overlooked unless crowned with triumph. 


he glare of victory obscures the labors and worth of 


those, who, although equaliy deserving, have not 
been placed in conspicuous positions where they can 
win distinction. This is wrong. In anarmy, each,man 
has his appropriate duty to discharge, on the faithful 
execution of which allthe glory depends. It was noe 
his {[Col. K’s] fate to meet with any success, but on 


his return from Mexico, he found good friends who ap- 


preciated his motives, and believed him sincere. So 
will it.be with others—with Mackay. with Stewart, 
and those officers here, who can accomplish much in 
their departments, but cannot from their position, win 
the marked distinction of the officer on the battle-field. 
The soldier, however, knows their virtues, and the &r. 
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Louis volunteers will always remember them with 
affection. 

Col. Kennety closed his stirring remarks, a mea- 
gre outline of which is given above, with the follow- 
ing sentiment: 

The Army of the United States—May it never ac- 
knowledge a superior power, save the civil law of 
the land. 


The Press—The ark of the covenant between wise 


rulers and an enlightened people. 
Air—Franklin’s March. 


To this, A. B. CHAMBERS replied, in a brief and bu- 
§anorous Manner. 


Law and Medicine—One cures the ills of the body 
politic, the other the ills of impolitic bodies : who will 
say they are not kindred professions ? 


After the foregoing, and before the reading of the 
ninth regular toast, Mr. CHOUTEAU, the guest of the 
evening, whose physical abilities are feeble, rose to 
retire. When it was announced, and before his de- 
parture, the company gave him three cheers, twice 
repeated. He then retired, the band playing ‘ Hail 
to the Chief,” and the company standing. As he 
went, he bore with him the ardent hope, of all present, 
that he may yet live to witness many returns of this 
day. ; 

On the callof the company, Epwarp Bartzs, Egq,., 
responded in his usual happy and-felicitous manner. 
He alluded to his early advent into this city—the 
things he had seen, and in which he had been an ac- 
tor. He happily alluded to the fact, that the first 
night ever spent in the city was under the hospitabie 
roof of the honored guest of the day. As Mr. Bares’ 
address alluded to many incidents of the early history 
of the country, where dates and precision become 
important, we will not now attempt a full report, but 
will give it in another form. 


The President then called apon Dr. Linxtoy, to 
speak m behalf of the medical faculty, which he did, 
as follows: . 


In arising on an occasion like this, to respond in behalf 
of the medical profession, I acknowledge that I feel a 
weight of responsibility, which at the same time inspires 
me with a degree of pride and a still greater degree of hu- 
niility—pride in its mighty name and achievements, hu- 
mility in my own inadequacy to speak of them as they 
deserve. If the knowledge of the organization and func- 
tions of creation’s master-piece—man—together with the 
laws which war against its well-being, and the agencies 
calculated to promote it, deserve the name of learning and 
philosophy, the medical profession is a learned profes- 
ae and medicine a most important branch of philoso- 
pny. 
A slight acquaintance with the nature of medical re- 

eearches, is sufficient to convince any one that they are 
profound and difficult. In arriving at conclusions in mathe- 
matics, only a few unyarying facts and circumstances 
have to be estimated. The same, in a great degree, I take 
tobe the case with the law. The same of the mechanic 
art’, the circumstances are fixed, the facts unvarying, from 
which Conclusions are deduced. _Sinaple facts constituted 
» the keys with which Newton unlocked the startling and 
stunendous mysteries of the starry heavens and was ena- 
bk d to weigh, asin balances, the ponderous worlds spo- 
ken into being and heaved into harmonious and eternal 
motion by the Omnip tence of God—a fow ‘simple and un- 
varying circumstances enable the astronomer to mark the 
aphelion and perihelion and eclipses of the planets—teil 
how long the comets will be goneon their stupendous jour- 
neys, and when they will blaze again in the aight of earth- 
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born mortals, ‘perplexing monarchs,” and awakening fear, 
superstition and wonder. A simple calculation enables us 
to tell the distance from the crust of the earth to the boil- 
ing lava of its interior—not so medicine. Itis a deeper, a 
more difficult, a sublimer and more beneficent study than 
these. It is deeper—it looks with its microscope into 
the dizzy abyss of the blood globule, and the elemen- 
tary fibre—marks the mutations of atoms inyvisi- 


ble to the naked eye—and sees phenomena as 
astounding as those which meet the upturned 
eye of the astronomer, as trains of stars and 


planets pass in silent and solemn pomp before the wide 
sweep Of his telescope. With his delicate chemical teste 
he fixes the characters of atoms that constitute the « low- 
er deeps” of human organization and nature, and like a 
second ADAM, gives names to those various classes of in- 
visible constituents of that world within itself—that mi- 
crocosm, the human system. He dissects every fibre. 
every nerve, every vessel—he pores over the deep riddle 
of every function—he looks abroad upon the thousand 
sources whence flow the well being of man—the thousand 
causes which constantly tend to mar the adaptation of his 
organism, and the harmony of his movements, and the 
thousands of agents which the power of art can oppose to 
these deleterious causes. Butthis being is ever changing ; 
these agencies which are on him, are ever fluctuating— 
man is not to-day what he was yesterday or willbe to- 
morrow. The medicine that acted kindly an hour ago, 
may be inefficient now and injurious an hour hence—all 
is fluctuation and change. These changes, it is true, take 
place in accordance with laws as fixed as the pillars of 
Heaven, but the facts, the circumstances by which they are 
to be estimated, are so numerous and often #0 obscure, that 
the strongest intellect and the most unflagging attention 
are scarcely able to follow them through their everlasting 
metamorphoses. It is like calculating and predicting the 
movements, the shapes, and the colors of the fleecy clouds 
which float in the heavens—and yet the strong-minded and 
, observant physician calculates these changes of man and 
modifies them with a precision apparently superhuman, 
This is asublime study. It embraces not only the wonr- 
ders of man as a material being, but also the mind of maw 
—that with which the quickness of the lightning’s flash 
traverses the sad yet pleasing empire of memory, or 
the far off, enchanting but illusory region of Hope—that 
which thinks, reasons, loves—that high-born emanation 
from God, compared with which the astonishing magnifi- 
cence of unintelligent creation is poor indeed. The me- 
dical, is a philanthropic profession. It responds a3 an an- 
gel of mercy to the cries and groans of a suffering world. 
Who visits the hovel to calm the pains of the beggar? The 
doctor—Who attend the thousand hospitals of the civiliz- 
ed world, and often without compensation? Physicians, 
Who bends over and smoothes the outcast over whon 
death shakes his dart?) The medical man. Who follows 
the army in its march andis seen on the field of battle en- 
deavoring to repair the havoc of war? The doctor. Sir, 
the doctors are a considerable sort of men! They have 
done the world some service and they are destined to do a 
great deal more. They have not yet exhausted the vast 
study I have attempted to delineate. They are on agrand 
voyage of discovery in quest of richer treasures than the 
golden fleece of the Argonauts. They are in sight of some 
of the distant meuntain topsof their El Dorado; and hu- 
manity will yet rejoice with exceeding joy, that Heaven 
ever gave physicians to the world, as some mitigation of 
the curses of original sin. They have already done.a great 
deal, and I could speak ef a Harvey, who discovered the 
circulation of the blood—a Jenner, who, by the introdue- 


direst scourges of the world—a Stromeyer and Diffenbach, 
who discovered the mode of rectifying deformities, before 
their time regarded as irremediable; of a Civiale, who bas 
substituted a mild for a horrible mode of ridding the system 
of one of its most deplorable conditions. 1 might go om 
with the list, but time does not permit. 


I know that it is no strained eulogy to say that physicians 
have always been amongst the most intelligent, learned 
and philanthropic of their country and their age. 

Look at the past—at old Hipocrates, Galen Celsua, 
whose writings are yet cherished by us, and whoee mem- 
ories are fresh and blooming, though twenty centuries 
have swept by with all their revolutions, since they lived. 
Look ata Larry,a Dupuytren, Abernathy, Cooper, Rush, 
Physic, who have within the last few years \aid down te 
sleep the sleep of death, after life’s fitfulfever. Centuries 
| hence they will be revered for their learning and theiz le- 


tion of vaccination, disarmed of ita terrors ene of the. 
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bors. Look at the living galaxy—Andral, Velpear, Brodie, 
Liston, Williams, Elliotson, Mott, Dunglison, and a hun- 
dred others—their names will never perish. They will 
rest from their labors, but their good works will forever 
follow humanity, to mitigate its woes. ButIshould say 
something of the physicians of our own glorious city. St. 
Louis has no reason, I humbly conceive, to be ashamed of 
her faculty. The quantity, at any rate, cannot be com- 
plained of. She has enough Doctors, I suppose, and as far 
as my acquaintance extend, they are intelligent, studious, 
sonscientious—I don’t include the quacks, recollect! 

Tam proud to call them brethren, (the quacks excepted, 
mind!) and doubt not that the names of many of them 
will live in the pagesof history The rapid increase of 
wealth and population which has blessed St. Louis, has 
given an impulse to every interest and movement. The 
physicians have contributed their full portion of this influ- 
ence—they study as hard, and to as much purpose, as phy- 
sicians any where else. Our book stores furnish them 
with the new works as fast as they are published, so that 
they are not behind the times. They sustain two Medical 
Journals. Take them any way. and you will find them 
Bu fait, 

Lhave heard the St. Louis faculty rather blamed for the 
ee mortality of ourinfant population. This is unjust. 

think that statistics will prove that there are more chil- 
dren in St. Louis than in any other city ofits size in the 
United States. The spirit of the place, as I have just hint- 
ad, seems to be “increase and multiply,” in every proper 
and laudable sense of thé term. 

Before closing, I would fain say a few words in regard 
# medical teaching in St. Louis. The facilities here for 
modical instructions are as great as in any city west of the 
mountains. I think [could prove that they are greater. 
Mow, I do not think that St. Louis has manifested sufii- 
@ient interest in her medical schools. Other western 
aities have endowed, or at least, liberally aided their 
achools of medicine. 1 do not pretend to say that our city 
ts deficient in public spirit or zeal, fer the common good. 
She has been advancing so fast, that she has ‘not yet had 
Sime to attend to such matters. This is my rationale of 
her neglect in this particular. She will turnher attention 
‘to this branch of education before long, I doubt not. I do 
mot, on the present occasion, hint at endowment, or any 
aid of a pecuniary character ; but I would ask for a smile, 

ust @ smile of approbation, The St. Louisians areengaged 
1m commerce with the whole Western country; they have 
acquaintances throughout this State and its adjoining sis- 
ters—a mere word in justice or infavor of our schools, 
would be of great service to them. I would seriously ap- 
peal to all present, in behalf.of our Medical Schools— 
every One present can exert some influence directly or in- 
directly. These schools have struggled for years in com- 
petition with their pampered, but not more worthy rivals. 
They have toiled unaided, and but little cared for. Lap- 
peal to the omnipotence of the press'in their behalf. Let 
them but have the influence of their own city exerted in 
their favor, and I will venture to predict, that in coming 
years, when she shall stretch her iron arms to the Atlantic 
on the one hand, and the Pacific on the other—when the 
treasures of orient and occident shall mect and co-mingle 
in her “ample lap"—when her institutions of learning, in 
every branch, shall attract the youth of this mighty val- 
dey—when a thousand steamers shall anchor inher harbor, 
and # thousand more shall speak her greatness with their 
untiring and Stentor voices, from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Gulf of Mexico, as they ply their winding way on 
her errands of gain andgrandeur—when ahundred church 
spires shall point out to hundreds of thousands of citizens 


_ a better home then even St. Louis can attord—when all 


these subjects of gratulation shall press around her, her 
Medical Schools, will not be amongst the least, but stand 
forth in her own estimation, and that of the world, as no 
tncoasiderable portion of her glory, 


_ 10. Public Education—The sure basis of a repub 
fie’s prosperity, and the handmaid of religion and vir- 
tue. - Tane—Hai Columbia. 

The Vice President, Mr. Darzy, here remarked 
that the Rev. Dr. Goopricu would reply to this sen- 
timent, in his usual happy and brief manner. 

Mr. Goopricu rose and replied— 


In my usually brief and happy manner, gentlemen, 
for so your chairman compels me to come before you 


% 


—the words are sounding in my ear—I will sa ya 
word about education. I am invited, I suppose, to 
make this response, because in all ages the clergy 
are the patrons of education; but I would not dare to 
present such a subject here, if [had not marked with _ 
what interest you all regarded the mile of boys, who, 
with motto, bannerand badge, mingled in your proces- 
sion to-day. Icanalways detect a noble heart by the 
signs of its yearning towards the young—its interest 
for them—its sympathy with them. ; 
To-day, Mr Chairman, we are making and record- 
ing history, and allow me, if you please, to enrol 
among its archives the establishment of the first Eng- 
lish school in St. Louis. There had been as early as 
1779, I think, a French school. taught by the kind- 
hearted widow RiGgAaucHE, who educated all our elder 
French ladies, and who was at last remunerated by 
a grantofland. There had been, too, long in opera- 
tion the school of Mr. TrupDEav, who was educated 
in Canada, and who taught Mr. Primm, the orator of 
the day. and Gen. Jones, of Wisconsin, now present. 
The school was something which has such fruits. But 
Iam speaking ofthe first English school. In 1808, 
there came to St. Louis a young Virginian, without 
funds and without friends. He rented of old Mr. AL- 
VAREZ, aroomonthe northside of Market st., between 
Second and Third, where Col. Brant has just erect- 
ed a block of buildings, and opened aschool. He then 
taught a number of children while he was studying 
law, in books borrowed, perhaps, from that gentleman, 
the Hon. FREDERICK BaTEs. Of this school, I know 
but little; but there was connected with it, as the 
Ship of greater things, a Debating Society, the first 
nown west of the Mississippi, and where some great 
men were nourished. The debates were often public, 
and the public freely criticised the performers. Two 
of them were thought to be too smart—they must be 
precocious—such talent could not last. This school 
teacher was GEO. TOMPKINS, the late Chief Justice fo 
the Supre ne Court of Missouri, and some of the mem- 
bers of the Society in his school room, were Dr. Far- 
RAR, a medical student of his, Dr. Lowry of the up- 
per country, Major O’FaLLon, EDWARD BATES and 
JosHua Barton. Bates and his friend BARTON were 
those whose genius was deemed precocious. How 
great a mistake! Epwarpb BATEs a precocious genius! 
why, sir, they erred in judgment worse than Judge 
Carr, when, for afew months. his usual wisdom fal- 
tered, and he sought Ste. Genevieve as a more im- 
portant town than St. Louis. Epwarp BATEs pre- 
tocious!! Ifhe were not present. | would say that, 


like the diamond, he grew brighter by long keeping. 


But, sir, 1am wasting my time to no purpose. My 
speech is this—great men have come out ofthe schools 
of a former age. Letus make greater menin ourage 
—let us educate ourselves, and be wise, and make 
our children wiser than their fathers were. The ban- 
ner that waves above my head says, ‘‘ Knowledge is 
power:” let us win this power, and wield it well. 


11. Thomas Jefferson—His pen gave freedom to 
the eastern half of our republic, and his diplomacy. 
united to it the other half. 

Air—Jefferson and Liberty. 


Mr. Potk, being called’on to respond to the twelfth 
regular toast, said, in substance, that he could never 
hear the name of Thomas Jefferson pronounced, with- 
out feeling an almost irrepressible impulse to exert 
his feeble abilities to pass an extended eulogium on 
that great man. But onthe present occasion, consid- 
ering the lateness of the hour, he should do violence 
to his feelings and impose upon himself a brevity that 
would not admit of more than the bare expression of 
a sentiment suggested by the circumstances that hadi 
brought us together. 

Thomas Jefferson, whose name is so honorably men- 
tioned in the toast that has just been read, was the au- 
thor of that immortal instrument that seyered the con- 
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a 
nection and dependence between the thirteen North) and more ancient origin, for the foundation of oar call- 


American colonies and the government of Great Bri- 
‘tain, and by which there was vested in the inhabitants 
of those colonies, the eastern half of the North Ameri- 
can continent. The same Thomas Jefferson, by the 
treaty of Paris of 30th of April, 1803, was the author 
of the purchase and acquisition of the western half of 
the North American continent—thus uniting in the 
citizens ofthe United States, the territory over which 
the American Constitution extends its benign control. 

And-sir, (said Mr. P.) Ihave been told, I believe, by 
that one of the Vice Presidents on this occasion who 
sits there just before me (Hon. Bpwarp Bates.) that 
at the first levee given by President Jefferson, after 
the acquisition of Louisiana, there was presented to 
his guests asthe greatest rarity, and as a kind of 
“first fruits” of the purehase, some of the water of the 
Missouririver. What a beautiful and striking thought, 
Mr. President, that that river—that mighty river— 
whose waters thus graced the hospitable. festive 
board of President Jefferson, shall constitute his en- 
during monument. More than this, Mr. President, that 
this entire western portion of the territory of the Amer- 
ican Union, formerly, and before its acquisition, known 
as Louisiana, shall constitute the monument to his 
memory. Orrather shall unite with the eastern half 
of the territory of the United States, vested by the 
Declaration of Independence in the citizens of the 
Union, as already stated: that those two portions of 
the country shall unite to constitute a triumphal arch 
which shall bear high and glorious the name of the 
Sage of Monticello, as long as human memory and 
Auman gratitude shall cherish and perpetuate the 
great and the good. 


Western Boatmen—The right arm of Commerce— 
every sweep of the wave wakes some echo of their 
triumphs. Commencing with the broad-horn, who 
can wonder at their attachment to steam ? 

Air—Dance, Boatmen, Dance, 


Captain Eaton being called upon, replied as fol- 
lows: 


The company has been reminded by the First Vice 
President. that ‘brevity is the soul of wit,” and as 
he felt anxious to acquire a reputation for wit, he 
-should take the cheap method of doing so, indicated 
by the First Vice President. 

I feel proud and happy, Mr. President, said he, in 
finding myself, for the time being, the representative 
of the St. Louis boatmen, whose merits are best 
known and appreciated by those best acquainted with 
them. As the temporary representative, it is m; 
duty, sir, as well as my happiness, to defend them if 
attacked in any point.. They have been attacked. 
indirectiy, itis true, and though not in my judgment 
in avital pot, yet in such a way as renders it incum- 
bent on me to enter a defence. The hunters, Mr. 
President, have intimated, through their representa- 
tive, on this occasion, that they can refer to an earlier 
period inthe history of the world, for their ancestral 
origin than any other body of men. Now, although this 
is not, directly an attack upon the boatmen, yet, as it is 
unquestionable that they have higher claims to ances- 
try than the hunters, it is, by implication, an attack upon 
them. I donot believe, Mr. President, in the doctrine 
of looking to our ancestors for respectability, in this 
land of Republicanism, but I believe ‘in every tub 
standing upon its own bottom:” nevertheless, as prece- 
dent has great sway inour government, and as, in dis- 
puted points, we have high authority for referring to 
precedent, 1 shall, in this instance, depart from agen- 
eral rule, and follow the example which has been set 
me by the hunters. They claim, sir, to have their ori- 
gin from Nimrod. We, the boatmen, look to a higher 


ing. Noau, sir, was the first boatman, and to him de 
we trace our ancestry. And it is generally ander- 
stood, that his first attempt at boating was, in western 
phraseology, with a broad horn, and hence it is not a 
matter of wonderment that we, his descendants, 
should be attached to ‘‘broad horns,’ as intimated in 
the toast which has just been drunk. 

Thesentiment, Mr. President, also intimates, that 
because we boatmen began with the “ broad horns,” 
it is not to be wondered at that we are fond of ‘‘ stean!”” 
Now, although we acknowledge the truth of the dou- 
ble meaning contained in the sentiment, yet there is 
another reason why we are fondof steam. Steam. 
yhough not exactly food and raiment to us, is the 
agent through whose instrumentality we procure food 
and raiment, and therefore it would be strange, indeed, 
if we were not fond of it. 


But, Mr. President, that I may be witty in the sense 
given by the Vice President, 1 will close here, with 
this sentiment: The right arm of commerce—may if 
always be powerful in a good cause. 


The Mothers of St. Louis—Without them, of what 
use would the fathers have been? 
Air—Here’s aheaith to ali good Lasses- 


Mr. Darsy rose and said. He was surprised that 
he had been called on to respond to the sentiment 
just read. It wouldseem to have been more appro- 
priate to call on some gallant knight—some young 
man who had been engaged in writing sonnets to his 
lady-love—whose mind would seem to be more in 
consonance with the subject. However. he was will- 
ing, at all times, to do honor to the ladies. 

On the present occasion, therefore, it might not. 
seem improper to adopt the remarks of the celebrated 
traveller, Ledyard. who had pronounced so high an 
eulogium on the female character. Mr. Jefferson, 
when he was Minister at the French court, had, even 
at that early day, interested himself in trying to find 
out the western coast of America, before any discove- 
ry had yet beenmade. He founda fit person, in suck 
a daring undertaking, in Mr. Ledyard, a New Png- 
lander by birth, and who was at that time at Paris. 
Mr. Jefferson accordinglyinterested himself with the 
Russian Minister at that court, and obtaimed for Mr. 
Ledyard a passport through the Russian dominions, 
with a view to his making his way across the conti- 
nent of North America, and thence through that then 
unexplored region tothe United States—a task which 
he had nearly accomplished, through incredible hard- 
ships and toil, when he was arrested as a spy, and a 
stop put tothe execution of this bold enterprize—and 
this adventurous traveler died afterwards, at Alexan- 
dria, in Egypt, whither he had gone on another expe- 
dition, to explore the interior of Africa. 

This man, who had seen human nature in. all the 
shades of civilized and barbarous life, and observed 
it with a keen and discerning eye, had given testimo- 
ny to woman's excellence, in these words: ) 

“T have always remarked that women, in all coun- 
tries, are civil, obliging, tender and humane, and that 
they do not hesitate. like man, to perform a generous 
action. Not haughty, not arrogant, not supercilious, 
they are full of courtesy, and fond of society; are, in- 
general, more virtuous than man, and perform more 
good actions thanhe. Toawoman, whether civilized 
or savage, I never addressed myself in the language 
of decency and friendship, without receiving a decent. 
and friendly answer. In wandering over the barren 
plains of inhospitable Denmark, through honest Swe- 
den and frozen Lapland, rude and cherlish Finland, 
unprincipled Russia, and the wide spread regions’ of 
the wandering Tartar—if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or 
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sick, the women have ever been friendly to me, and 
uniformly so; and to add to this virtue, so worthy the 
appellation of benevolence, these actions have been 
performed in so free and so kind a manner, that if I 
was dry, [drank the sweetest draught, and if hungry, 
I ate the coarsest morsel with a double relish.’’ 


I propose, therefore, gentlemen— 


The Ladies of St. Louis—In all that is calculated 
“to raise the virtue, animate the bliss, and sweeten 
the toils of human life,” they are unsurpassed by any 
of their sex in the civilized world. 


The following letter was read: 


Str. Louis, February 15, 1847. 

GENTLEMEN: Iam extremely sorry that mdispo- 
sition deprives me of the pleasure of participating in 
the festivities of this day. Being a descendant of 
the early settlers of this country, Iffeel personally 
gratified that the anniversary of the foundation of St. 

ouis is celebrated by the citizens of this now large 
and prosperous city. Itis impossible for me to ex- 
press in words, much less by letter, the feelings 
which move me when I think of the immense changes 
which have taken place in this country, within my 
recollection. Although a descendant of French par- 
ents, and participating warmly in the feelings and 
sympathies of that people, for their former mother 
country, yet candor compels me to say thatthe pres- 
ent great prosperity of this country, is not more ow- 
ing to the natural advantages of this country, than to 
the form of government, and the enterprise of the 
American people. cae] 

Permit me, gentlemen, to send you the following 
‘sentiment, which I beg you will read at the ‘proper 
time and place: 


The happy annexation of Lowsiana to the United 
States—A most fortunate occurrence for both parties; 
but especially for the former, without which they 
would be in every thing, atleast a quarter of a centu- 
ry behind what they now are. 

Yours, Respectfully, 
STRE. LABADIE. 
‘To Chairman of Committee, &c., of the Laclede Cel- 
ebration, St. Louis. 


After the regular toasts, Col. T. GRIMSLEY rose 
and remarked : 


Mr. Presipent: I must avail myself of this oeca- 
sion to make afew remarks, by way ot discharging a 
ra which devolves upon me as chief marsha! of the 
day. 

Above your head, Mr. President, waves a beautiful 
banner, fabricated by the fair hands of some of our 
towns-women, and presented to the Grand Marshal 
by Mr. 8. Rrumer, to be used in the Laclede celebra- 
tion, with a request, that he should bestow it as he 
might think proper. 

Qn the one side we read, in beautifally wrought 
ae the name of LACLEDE, and on the other “Our 

rer! 

On the part of the Committee of Arrangements, 
permit me, Mr. President, to return thanks for so 
handsome and appropriate acompliment. LacLeps, 
whose memory we now honor, visited the site of our 

‘rising city when there was no white man to look upon, 
-or listen to, the roar of the bold current of our noble 
Mississippi. His mortal remains repose calmly on its 
margin, and his spirit is in the hands of his God. 

The time-honored gentleman who has just left this 
festive board—Prierre CHOUTEAU. Sr.—is the only 
one, of all the multitude who have thronged our 
streets, whose eyes have looked upon the face of La- 
CLEDE; and to him, Mr President, through you, permit 
me to present this beautiful banner. I present it, sir, 
by virtue of the authority of the respected donor, and 
on the part of the Committee of Arrangements, and I 
may add, onthe part of the almost countless numbers 





who have joined to fix in the minds of all future gen 
erations, theday on which our city was founded, and 
to do honor to the memory of LacLEepE. 


Mr. J. S. Ross being called upon, unraveled ayarn, 
which was anaccount of the attempt to establish the 
first Agricultural Society in St. Louis. The recitation 
created considerable mirth. 


Col. Joun O’F ation having been called upon, res 
reponded as follows : 


In responding to the call for a sentiment, there can- 
not be an occasion more appropriate, than the present, 
to propose the memory of an individual, who, during 
the years 1778 and 79, furnished the expedition com- 
manded by Gen. Gro. Rogers CLARK, whilst in this 
country, with articles of indispensable necessity, con- 
sisting of provisions, clothing, ammunition, and other 
military stores, to an amount exceeding his estate, 
without which, that expedition would, in all probabil- 
ty, have failed; the conquest of that portion of the 
‘‘Tllinois”’ east of the Mississippi, would have been 
prevented, or, postponed to a very distant day ; for 
which, neither that individual, nor any of his family 
have, to this day, received from our country, scarcely 
any return. 

This occurred during the darkest period of our revo- 
lutionary struggles; at a time, when our treasury 
was exhausted, and our credit reduced to the lowest 
ebb. He, like the gallant and immortalized Lafay- 
ette, in rendering the services and affording this 
aid, was actuated, in this evidence of friendship for 
our cause and country, by the purest and most disin- 
terested motives. I allude to the late CHARLES GRA- 
TIoT, of St. Louis. 

I propose the memory of the late CHARLES GRA- 
TIOT, be drank standing. 


We have other speeches on hand, which will ap- 
pear in the pamphlet edition. 

Gen. RULAND gave the health of the Chief Marshal 
of the day. 


G. R. Taytor, Esq., gave— 

The Press—May it T'reat us to a reply. 

Mr. Treat, of the Union, responded by a recitation 
of a poem whlch he had prepared for the occasion. 


Mr. PoLK gave the memory of Gov. WM. CLARK, 


Mr. BuTryer remarked as follows: 


Mr. PrestpENT :—I beg leave to introduce the name of 
an'early friend, to the people of St. Louis. In the days of our 
weakness, so beautifully commemorated by the Creole Or- 
ator of the day, when the fighting men of St. Louis amount « 
ed to only one hundred men; in the year 1780 Lanna du 
grand cowp—when a band of British and Indians threat- 
ened the feeble village of St. Louis with destruction, 
Grorce Rogers. CLARK, the uncle of the gallant officer, | 
the confidential aid of the lamented Harrison, inthe great 
battle which finally broke the power of the Red man on 
the other side of the Mississippi---the battle of the Thames— 
George R. Clark, the conqueror of Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes, and, more than other man, the founder of Kentucky, 
offered the aid of his troops to Gov. Leyba of St. Louis. 
This offer treachery prompted him to reject; still, all was 
not lost; still it had an influence over the savages who so 
much dreaded the long knife, that theyretired. Now, in the 
days of the greatness and strength of St. Louis, I propose 
to commemorate his name. It is a name, too,endeared to 
us by the public services of Gen, Wittram CraRrK, his 
youngest brother, and which has just been brought to our 
notice. I propese the memory of Gen. GEorGE RoGERs 
CLARK, who in 1780, with his Virginia, {Kentucky and 
French volunteers, generously offered the services of his 
men to assist St. Louis in her misfortunes and her weak- 
ness. 


Col. Brant gave the memory of Gen. Hunry At- | 
KINSON. 
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Mr. Linpsay observed, that he saw the star span- 
gied banner and the harp, in a remote corner of the 
room, side by side. 

He would therefore give, 


Emigration—The bulwark of cities and nations. 


Gen. RANNEY gave the memory of Capt. REED. 

Mr. Ross offered the following: 

Wm. Penn—His treaties with the Indians, were 
characterized by forbearance and wisdom. 

Mr. F1ELpD gave the health of our worthy host, Mr. 


RIMMER. ; 
Mr. Pascnatt gave the memory of Col. AUGUSTE 


CHOUTEAU, 

An original ode prepared by Mr. J. M. Frzxp, of the 
Reveille, we are compelled to omit, but will publish 
it to-morrow. 

Mr. Capy gave the health of NaTH. PASCHAL, one 
of the patriarchs of the press in St. Louis. 


Mr. Curtis proposed the memory of JosrpH Tay- 
ox, acompanion of Lactepr, who first built a mill in 
the city. 

By N. E. Janney. Ltomulus and Laclede—Let no 
Nero arise to “fiddle” while Laclede’s Rome burns. 

Mr. Ross gave the health of Col. Keemux, the 
eldest printer West of the Mississippi. 

J. M. Hotmzs gave the following: 

The superiority of wine over salt in corning meat. 

The health of Henry Von PHUL, the oldest mer- 
ehant in St. Louis, was drank with enthusiasm. 

Other toasts were given, of which we have no 
note, and the time flew on swift wings until late in 
the night. 


or 


THE FIRST ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
BY SOLITAIRE, 


I may not be as faithful a historian as could be se- 
lected, but I will, as near as I possess them, relate 
my facts, and leave to those who may hereafter 
search the State archives to note our progress, the 
task of giving a more authentic version. 


The first St. Louis Agricultural Society, as near | 


as, I can discover, was started by three amateur far- 
mers, who, although they. were gifted with an abun- 
dance of the theory of cultivation, yet they had 
“never set a potato in the field, or the raising of a 
cabbage knew more than a dandy.’ The old farmers 
looked upon the society with much suspicion, and, 
like all new projects, gave it the “cold shoulder;’”’ 
but they were, nevertheless, curious to see how the 
new system of farming by science would succeed. 

The founders stood alone, but they resolved to go 
ahead; so they elected each other to the different 
offices, and put trust in time, and their experiments 
in farming, to convert members. The progress of the 
President was often humorously related by his father- 
in-law, a venerated deceased citizen, something in 
this wise: 

‘Ah, sair, do you know my son-in-law ?7—vat is his 
name? (his memory was bad.) Vell, no mattair, he 
vas my son-in-law. He has start, sair, von grand ag- 
ricultural society—zat is vair vell, vair good sing. 
Did vou evair hear how he make ze weed of his grain 
field? Ah. ha! sair, zat is von grand idea. He 
plant his field wiz grain—zat is vair good, he grow 
up vair fine—zat is good too; but zair grow up wiz de 
grain vairmoch weed. Ah, ha, zat vair bad; but my 
son-in-law, he say he will burn ze weed up, and zat 
is vair right, to burn up ze weed; but, morbleu ! sair, 
he burn up all his gran, too, at de same time wis his 
fence and de weed.” 


The Secretary’s ideas run on fat pork, and he hoped 
to raise a specimen which would make his whole 
neighborhood, if not the whole west, envious of his 
reputation as a stock raiser. He was a chemist, and in- 
dulgedin splendid visions of the power ofthe science, 
when applied to agricultural pursuits. He thought, 
too, that it could fatten pork, but all his experiments 
failed to improve his pigs; they were thin when he 
commenced, and they daily grew thinner. In pass- 
ing, one day, by a Kentucky neighbor, whose stock 
looked in fine condition. he ventured to remark to him 
that it was curious all the “ pig tails” in the neigh- 
borhood, except his own collection, curled in a fat and 
saucy kind of kink. 

“It’s all in the feed, ’Squire,’’ said his neighbor. 

‘How can that be?’ inquired the Secretary. “I 
give them my chemical fattening mixture, and good 
corn !’’ 

“That aint my way,’ replied the farmer. 

“Well, what is your way?” eagerly inquired the. 
Secretary. 

“ Oh,” saysthe Kentuckian, “I give them thecorn,. 
without the kimekal 1” 

The Treasurer also had great faith in the Secreta-- 
ry’s chemical mixture. He thought. if administered 
in large doses, the effect would be more rapid, and, to» 
fully test its power, he tried it upon a pair of fine 
oxen. Taking his favorite negro with him to the 
barn one evening, he mixed the agricultural dose, 
and remarked to Sam, whose eyes were widening as 
he looked upon the experimental food—‘Sam, this 
will make the fat jump upon stock; you can almost 
see them improve under its influence.” 
er ah, de lor, massa,’ responds Sam, “ dat zs 
high.” 

The dose was administered, mixed with bran, and in 
the morning the Treasurer waited patiently for Sam‘s 
report. Presently he presented himself, his eyes 
shining like full moons. 

“How do they look, Sam ?’’ inquired the Treasurer 
—‘‘fat, eh?” 

“ Bress God, massa, dat stuff you gib de anibals 


lass night make um berry fat, but it Aull "em berry: 


dead, too !"’ 


Letier of John F. Darby to Col. P. Chouteau. 
St. Louis, Mo., 16th Feb. 1847, 


Sir: On the 15th inst., when the citizens of St.- 


Louis united to. celebrate the founding of this proud 
and prosperous city, of which you are the only living 
witness of its beginning, some ladies prepared and 
presented a rich and beautiful banner to the Grand 
Marshal of the day, Col. THoRNtoN Grimstxy. It 
was to be by him disposed of as he should think pro- 
per. Itis an emblem worthy of the grand emporium 
which graces the western bank of the Mississippi, 
and of the generous fair ones who made and present- 
edit. It was borne through the grand procession of 
yesterday. On the one side is the name of ‘“ Laclede, * 
in honor of the founder of St. Louis. and on the other, 
6 Our City.” . 

Last evening, after you had retired from the festive 
board, Col. GrimsLey, in a most happy and appro- 
priate manner, donated this banner to you, as a tribute 
due to the only living being amidst the vast con- 
course of citizens assembled on that occasion, who 
had ever seen the face of LAcLEDE—one who has 
such a just claim upon the affections and feelings of 
the whole people of the city of St. Louis. Upon me, 
as the presiding officer on that occasion, was imposed 
the pleasing duty of carrying out the wishes of the 


donor, by presenting to you this Banner, which I now — 


do, on behalf and in the name of Col. Grimstry, the 
Grand Marshal of the celebration. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
Your fellow-citizen, JOHN. F.. DARBY. — 
Col. PrlERRE CHOUTEAU, St. Louis:. 


Coil. P. Chouteaw’s Reply. 
Sr. Lovis, February 16, 1847. 


My Dear Sir: It is with great pleasure I ac-. 


knowledge the receipt of your note of this morning, 
with the beautiful banner which accompanied it. You 
inform me, that this banner was prepared by the la- 
dies of St. Louis.. I avail myself of this opportunity 
to return my thanks to them, through you; and I also 
avail mats F of this occasion to return my thanks to 
the citizens of St. Louis, who so kindly honored me 
on that occasion by selecting me as the President of 
the celebration. 

The whole celebration was all that could be desir- 
ed, in pomp, splendor, and the enthusiasm of all who 
participated, and also for the perfect decorum and 
propriety of the whole, from early morning till late in 
the evening, when my age compelled me to retire 
from the festive board. Honors renderedto the dead, 
we know, cannot affect them—they are beyond the 
reach of human hands—but it serves to excite the 
living to emulate their virtues and their worth; and 
permit me, on this occasion, to say. that Mr. LAcLEDE, 
with whom I was acquainted, (although very young,) 
was, in every sense of the word, worthy of the honors 
now paidto his memory. ‘ 

To Col. THORNTON GRIMSLEY, the Grand Marshal 
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the perfect arrangement of every thing, and for the 
perfect order of the immense procession. Be pleased, 
sir, on a proper occasion, to return to this gentleman 
my thanks for the splendid present of the banner ac- 
companying your letter, and to assure him, that it will 
be cherished and preserved as long as lifeis spared 
me, and will be at the service of the citizens on the 
annual recurrence of the Laclede celebration. 
I have the honor to be, your ob’t. serv’t., 


P. CHOUTHAU, 
Jouyn F. Darsy, Esq. 


& 
THE BALL. 


Between eight and nine o'clock in the evening, the 
avenues and halls leading into the Planters’ House 
were crowded to excess, by ladies and gentlemen, 
hurrying to the dance, and very soon every room in 
the building, that could be devoted to the purpose, 
was filled. In the spacious ball room, the ladies’ 
parlor, and the ladies’ ordinary, happiness ran riot in 
the mazes of the dance, and thug the night was 


of the day, too much praise cannot be awarded for | passed. 
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‘Phe folicwing notes pertain to Mr. Primm’s speech and are introduced@ here as an appendix, Some of 
them have not been referred to in the. body of the speech, as they ought to have been, not. being. furnished 
The reader will however see their connexion with the text. 


in time. 


(1)in connexion with the representations which were made 
ef Leyba’s conduct the following song, composed by the 
village school master, Mr. John B. Trudeau, was sent to the 
Governor-General of Louisiana, at New Orleans. 


The verses were set to music, and are still sung by many | 


of the inhabitante. 
CHANSON DE L’ANNEE DU COUP. " 


LE GOUVERNEUR. 
Courrier, qu’y a-t-il de nouveau? 
Tu parais troublé du cerveau : 
Leg IHinois sont-ils conquis ? 
Les Anglais ont-ils pris le pays? 
Tu parais tout déconcerté ; 
Quel grand malheur est arriv6? 


LE COURRIER. 


Grand Général, tout est perdu, 

Fil n’est promptement secouru : 
Nous avons 6té attaqués,— 

Nous sommes encore menacés ; 
Beaucoup de monde ont &té tués, 
Sans pouvoir secours leur donner. 


Quand |’ennemi a parv, . 

Aux armes chacun a court: 
Habitans, bourgeois, jolis gens, 
Vous vous battrez vaillamment ;— 
Mais la défense a &té donnée 

De ne point sortir des tranchées. 
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LE GOUVERNEDR. 


Que faisaient-ils en ce moment z 
Etaient-ils tous sans sentiment? 
N’aviez-vous pas ce grand Leyba,: 
Et ce fameux Cartabona:; 

Aussi bien que votre Major, 

Et toute la garde du fort? 


Que faisaient-ils en ce moment, 
Etaient-ils tous sans sentiment? 

Revenez, canaille, revenez! 

De long-temps vous ne nous surprendrez{ 
Nous avons dans notre rempart, 

Pour défendre notre étendard, 

Un Commandant brave et prudent, 

Qui vous étrillera vaillamment! 


Calvé, ce petit chaudronnier, 
Se croirait-il brave guerrier, 
Pour avoir fait assassiner 

Son neveu, pauvre infortuné?* 
Pour voir ses parens, ses aris 
Abandonnés, dans la prairie, 

A des barbares pleins de furiet 


Canadiens sans coeur, sans honneur, 
Faites égorger vos fréres, vos scours; 
Vous vous étes ensuite 6chappés 
Par une fuite précipitée. 





* The same referred to in the church record, 
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anslation below of this song is by Mr. J. M. (3e)CACASOTTE, the negro, was a man rather under the or- 

cathy oo wecime in which paper ee wants appeared dinary height, very slender in person, but of uncommon 
on the 17th Feb., 1845. strength and activity. The color of his skin and the curl of 
a his hair, alone told that he was a negro, for the peculiar 

characteristics of his race, had given place in him, to what 


BALLAD might be termed beauty. His forehead was finely moulded, 
his eyes smalland sparkling as those of a serpent, his nose 
oF THE YEAR OF THE SURPRISE. aquiline, his lips of a proper thickness; in fact, the whole 
appearance of the man, joined to his known character for 
Governor. ; shrewdness and courage, seemed to indicate, that under 
aval ih better circumstances, he might have shone conspicuous 
Courier, say, what is the news in the history of nations. Cacasorrs, as soon as the rob- 
‘That seems thy fancies to confuse? bers had taken possession of the barge, began to make 
What! have we lost the [/inots ? every demonstration of uncontrollable joy. He danced, 
"The English—do they the land enjoy? sang, laughed and soon induced his captors to betieve that 
Down hearted, thus! speak, courier, say they had liberated him from irksome slavery, and that his 
What great misfortune has happen’d, I pray? actions were the ebullitions of pleasure. His constant at- 
; tention to their smallest wants and wishes, too, won their 
Courter, vee and ae pa is 94 a joes ana me fae 
: : ape other prisoners, they permi im to roam throug 
nar besiege ao ty cost: veszel unmolested and unwatched. This was the state of. 
5 Se ' Bs Mookie things that the negro desired: he seized the first opportu- 
We've been by savages attacked : Op) 
They threaten us, still, by others backed: nity to speak to Mr. BEAUSOLIEL, and beg permission to 
Ever so many, alas, were killed— rid him of the dangerous intruders, He laid his plan be- 
5 SA ents wath ict ia Allad, fore his master, who, after a great deal of hesitation, acce- 
Unable to aid them-—with grief weire filled ded to it. CACASOTTE then spoke to two of the crew, like- 
5 wise negroes, and engaged them inthe conspiracy. Ca- 
When the enemy first appeared, CASOTTE was cook, and it was agreed between him and 
To arms we ran, no one afeared ; his fellow conspirators, that the signal for dinner 
Townsmen, traders, grave and gay, should be the signal for action. The hour of dinner at 
Bravely to battle and win the day; length arrived, The robbers assembled in considerable 
But, by command, we were forbid Pre numbers on the deck, and statiened themselves at the bow 
To quit the trench where our ranks were hid. and stern, and along the sides, to prevent any rising of the 
‘ men. CAaACASOTTE went among them with the most uncon- 
Governor. cerned look and demeanor imaginable. As soon as he per- 
What did they in that moment—thent ceived his comrades had taken the stations he had assigned 
Lacked they, all, the souls of men! them, he took his position at the bow of the boat, near one 
What! had ye not the great Leyba! of the robbers, a stout, herculean man, who was armed 
Where wasthe famous Cartebons t cap-a-pie. Everything being arranged to his satisfaction, 
Your Major, where was he. as well: .| CACASOTTE gave the preconcertedsignal, and immediately 
The Garrison, too, your force to ere the robber near him was struggling in the waters. With 
: the speed of lightning, he went from one robber to another 
Fis ea Peeeeana ay eae and in less than three minutes, he had thrown fourteen of 
L 2 ee ee ae i. : ey, then? them overboard; then seizing an oar he struck on the head 
rosataiitegh eee bepeiisic Hi ae those who attempted to save themselves by grappling the 
7 Taveus, NE . is running boards, then shot with the muskets that had been 
Onger rouse not ourscern, /Alaek: | dropped on deck, those who ‘swam away. In the mean 
a . ee a ees within a hide time, the other conspirators were not idle, but did almost — 
ee og sib he au re ai nt its fall, as much execution as their leader. The deck was soon 
n officer prudent, bold and wise, : cleared, and the robbers that remained below, were too 
Who'll valiantly guard you against surprise. few in number to offer any resistance. " 
Calvé, the petty tinkering knave! -"(4) PROCLAMATION, R 
Calis he himself a warrior brave, ; ‘ ae 
For having his nephew slain, alas,— In the name of the French Republic: Laussat, Provineial 
Kinsmen and friends on the prairie grass,— Prefect, 
Helpless, abandoned, to meet their fate To the People of Louisiana: ; wiih) hi 
From the savages’ fierce and furious hate! LovuIstanrIans: Your separation from France is identi- 
fied with one of the most disgraceful periods in her an- 
Heartless Canadians! honor-void; nals ; under an administration already weak and corrapt— 
Brothers and sisters, you have destroyed ! after a dishonorable war, and atthe termination of a peace, 
Cut-throats exultin your acts of night, blighting in its infamy. ‘ : 
And, safety seek in your coward flight. Contrasted with this cowardly and Pte ag desertion, 
you exhibited an opposite extreme of heroic patriotism, ~~ 
(2)"Translation from the Register of the Catholic Church: loyalty and constancy. : 
“In the year 1780, the 26th day of May, I, Priest Capuchin, The French heart was moved at this i ectacle, and ga 
Missionary, have interred in the cemetery of this parish, the | ©V€T kept itin treasured recollection. d 2 ape. ns 
bodies of Charies Bizet, Amable Guion, Calvet, son, and of proud exultation, they exclaimed—an it has since been | 
£ Chanceli leacy ci : their lofty boast—that their b'ood also flowed in your veins. { 
a negro of Chancelier, massacred by the Indians. : aa : 
Done, &e. F. BERNARD.” aN pine they aye pie Ue tees prem 
{ vindicated their ancient glory by the Revolution, and by a r 
! . series of innumerable triumphs, than they once more turn- 
(3) Tronelation from the Register of the Catholic Church. | ed their eyes upon you. You held the first place in their ; 
n tae year seventeen hundred and eighty, on the twen- | negotiations. They wished to make your restitution to 
ty-eighth of June, I, a capuchin priest and apostolic mis- | France the signal triumph of their first treaty of peace. peel 
sionary, curate of St. Louis. country of the Illinois, Pro- But the time for this event had not yet come. Its con- ey 
vince of Louisiana, bishopric of Cuba, have inhumed in | summation was reserved for a man possessing, in an emi- 
this church, immediately in front of the right hand balus- | nent degree, all the attributes of national spirit, grandeur, __ 
trade, the body of Don Ferdinand de Leyba, captain of in- | magnanimity, and justice; aman unitinginhimselftheex- 
‘fantry in the battalion of Louisiana, and the commandant | alted genius of conquest, with the rarer talent of realizing == 
of this post, having received all the sacraments of our | and securing all.the substantial fruits of victory; a man ps | 
mother the holy church. In testimony whereof, I have | who, by the ascendancy of his character shouldat once = 
signed the present, the day and year aforesaid. strike terror into his foes, and inspire his allies with confi- _ han 
F. BERNARD, Miss.t dence; who, with penetrating foresight shonld discern the 
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+ The inyentory which was taken of Leyba’s property also states that he died on the 29th of June, 1790. Bia .? 
will was made on the tenth of the same month. ~ i. 1 ay aan 
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real interests of his country, and with inflexible constancy 
of purpose espouse them; a man, in fine, born to replace 
France upon her ancient basis, to restore to her the circle 
of her ancient limits, and to wipe.out every foul blot from 
her annals. 

He it is, who now wieldsthe sceptre of our destinies, and 
a this moment, Louisianians, he becomes the guarantee 

ours, 

o ensure to yourselves a glorious and happy futurity, 
you need only to improve on this prolific soil, the profuse 
blessings of a bounteous nature ; such, also, are the views 
-of the French Government. 

To maintain relations of peace and amity with your 
neighbors, to protect commerce, to encourage agriculture, 
to people your desert wastes, to extend a welcome and fos- 
tering hand to labor and iudustry, to preserve inviolate the 
rights of property, of custom and opinion, to reverence 
public worship, to bring virtue into honor, to preserve the 
dominion of the jaws, and in the amendment of them to con- 
form strictly to the suggestions of prudence and experi- 


ence ; to keep up a steady and vigilant police , to introduce 


lasting order and harmony into every department of public 
justice ; te knit, every day, more closely the ties which a 
community of origin, of customs, and of opinions have en- 
gendered between this colony and the mother country ; 
such, Louwisianians, is the honorable mission which your 
Captain General, (the General of Division, Vicror,) your 
Provincial Prefect and your Judge delegate, the citizen 


-AyME, have the happiness to be entrusted with among you. 


Here the fame of the Captain General has already preceded 
him. A brother in arms of the First Consul, he attracted 
his notice by his gallant conduct, at the very outset of the 
campaign of the famous army of Italy. In times cf less 
propitious fortune, he astounded and put to flight the re- 
treating hosts of Suwarrow; he was, in fine, one of Bona- 
parte’s lieutenants at the battle of Marengo. But in con- 
nection with these titles which have rendered his name il- 
lustrious, he longs to endear it to you by the exercise of all 
the virtues, of all the vigilance and devotion which, so far 
aa superiors are concerned, can conduce to the welfare ofa 
peopie. His zeal in your behalf, the purity of his inten- 
tions, the correctness of his views, the courtesy and the af- 
fability of his demeanor and address, enhance the lustre of 
his valor and martial achievements, and secure him the 
possession.of our love and confidence. 

He brings with him a part of those legions, the fame of 
whose valor and exploits have filled the world, and reached 
even these far distant shores. Holland, since the return of 
peace, has viewed with admiration their excellent deport- 
ment and admirable discipline, to which you also will pay 
a befitting tribute. 

You will find, blended in your Judge Delegate, the quali- 
ties of justice, learning, equity, impartiality, disinterest - 
edness ; he comes to you foreknown. and powerfully re- 
commended by the fame of. his talents, of his proscription, 
and of his misfortunes. 

You will, then, have every reason to exult in your re- 
generation a8 Frenchmen ; you will daily appreciate, more 
and more, the value of this noble title, an object of univer- 
sal ambition throughout the world. 

Weare, nevertheless, well aware, Louisianians, and free- 
ly admit that, during a period of thirty years, Spain, by 
the mildness of a sway characterized by a generous repa- 


“vation of past injuries, has sought to ettace from your 


minds the blood-stained recollection of an agent unworthy 
of that noble nation. 

She is eur close and steadfast ally; it is not for us to 
claim of you an ungrateful return of her favors. . 

We wil strive in our endeavors at usefulness to emulate 
the example of the illustrious chiefs whom she placed at 
your head, 

Devotion on your part tothe French Republic, our com- 
mon country—gratitude to the authors of your restoration, 
whose envoys we are, the daily spectacle of your grow- 
ing prosperity will be to us a reward which we covet, and 
which we cluim as the only recompense for the zeal and 
the cares which are bounded solely by the extent of our 
duties and wishes. 

At New Orleans, this sixth Germinal, in the eleventh year 
of the French Republic. LAUSSAT. 
By the Colonial Prefect, Ministerial Officer, acting as 
Secretary, DAUGEROT. 


(3)On taking possession,(Mr.Stoddard says) he deemed it 
advisable to publish the following circular address to the 
inhabitants :— 

“The period has now arrived, when, in consequence of 








amicable negotiations, Louisiana isin the possession of the 
United States. The plan of a permanent territorial gov- 
ernment for you,is already under the consideration of 
congress, and will doubtless be completed as soon as the 
importance of the measure will admit. But, in the mean 
tame, to secure your rights, and to prevent a delay of jus- 
tice, his excellency William C. C. Claiborne, governor of 
the Mississippi territory, is invested with those authorities 
and powers (derived from an act of congress) usually ex- 
ercised by the governor and intendant general under his 
catholic majesty ; and permit me to add that, by virtue of 
the authority and power vested in him by the president of 
the United States, he has been pleased to commission me 
as first civil commander of Upper Louisiana. 

“ Directed to cultivate friendship and harmony among 
you, and to make known the sentiments of the United 
States relative to the security and preservation of all your 
rights, both civil and religious, I know of no mode better 
speusien to begin the salutary work, than a circular ad- 
dress. 

_ “Tt will not be necessary to advert to the various pre- 
liminary arrangements, which have conspired to place you 
In your present political situation ; with these it is pre- 
sumed you are already acquainted. Suffice it to observe, 
that Spain in 1800, and in 1801, retroceded the colony and 
province of Louisiana to France; and that France in 1803, 
conveyed the same territory to the United States, who are 
now inthe peaceable and legal possession of it. These 
transfers were made with honorable views, and under such 
forms and sanctions as are usually practised among civil- 
ized nations. ' 

“Thus you will perceive, that you are divested of the 
character of subjects, and clothed with that of citizens. 
You now form an integral part of a great community, the 
powers of whose government are circumscribed and de- 
fined by charter, and the liberty of the citizen extended 
and secured. Between this government and its citizens, 
many reciprocal duties exist, and the prompt and regular 
performance of them is necessary to the safety and wel- 
fare of the whole. No one can plead exemption from these 
duties; they are equally obligatory on the rich and the 
poor; on men in power, as well as on those not intrusted 
with it: They are not prescribed as whim and caprice may - 
dictate ; on the contrary, they result from the actual orim- 
plied compact between society and its members, and are 
founded not only on the sober lessons of experience, but: 
in the immutable nature of things. Uf, therefore, the gov- 
ernment be bound to protect its citizens in the enjoyment 


| of their liberty, property, and religion, the citizens are no 


less bound to obey the laws, and to vid the magistrate in 
the execution of them; to repel invasion, and in periods of 
public danger, to yield a portion of their time and exer- 
tions in defence of public liberty. In governments differ- 
ently constituted, where popular elections are unknown, 
and where the exercise of power is confided to those of 
high birth, and great wealth, the public defence is commit- 
ted to men who make tke science of war an exchnsive 
trade and profession; bus%m all free republics, where the 
citizens are capacitated to¢elect, and to be elected, into offi- 
ces of emolument and dignity, permanent armies of any 
considerable extent are justly deemed hostile to Hberty ; 
and therefore the militia is considered.as the palladium of 
their safety. Hence the origin of this maxim, that every 
soldier is a citizen, and every citizen a soldier. 

“With these general principles before -you, it is confi- 
dently expected, that you will not be less faithful to the 
United States, than you have been to his catholic majesty. 

“Your local sitwation, the varieties in your language and 
education, have contributed to render your manners, laws, 
and customs, and even your prejudices, somewhat differ- 
ent from those of your neighbors, but not less favorable to 
virtue, and to good order in society. These deserve some- 
thing more than mere indulgence ; they shall be respected. 

“Tf, in the course of former time, the people on different; 
sides of the Mississippi, fostered national prejudices and 
antipathies against each other, suffer not these cankers of 
human happiness any longer to disturb your repose, or to 
awaken your resentment; draw the veil of oblivion over 
the past, and unite in pleasing anticipations of the future ; 
embrace each other as brethren of the same mighty family, 
and think not, that any member of it can derive happiness 
from the misery or degradation of another. 

“ Little will the authority and example of the best ma- 
gistrates avail, when the public mind becomes tainted with 
perverse sentiments, or languishes under an indifference 
to ite true interests.’ Suffer not the pride of virtue, nor the 


| holy fire of religion to become extinct. If these be differ- 


ent in their nature, they are necessary supporte to cack 
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‘other. Cherish the sentiments of order and tranquility, 


and frown on the disturbers of the public peace. Avoid 
as much as possible all legal contests ; banish village vex- 
ation, and unite in the cultivation of the social and moral 
affections. 

“ Admitted as you are into the embraces of a wise and 
magnanimous nation, patriotism will gradually warm your 
breasts, and stamp its features on your future actions. To 
be useful, it must be enlightened ; not the effect of passion, 
local prejudice, or blind impulse. Happy the people who 
possess invaluable rights, and know how to exercise them 
to the best advantage ; wretched are those who do not think 
and act freely. It is asure test of wisdom to honor and 
support the government under which you live, and to ac- 
quiesce in the decisions of the public will, when they be 
constitutionally expressed. Confide therefore in the jus- 
tice and integrity of our federal president; he is the faith- 
ful guardian oft;he laws ; he entertains the most beneficent 
views relative to the glory and happiness of this territory ; 
and the merit derived from the acquisition of Louisiana, 
without any other, will perpetuate his fame to posterity. 
Place equal confidence in all the other constituted authori- 
ties of the union. They will protect your rights, and in- 
deed your feelings, and all the tender felicities and sym- 
pathies, so dearto rational and intelligent creatures. A 
¥ery short experience of their equitable and pacific policy, 
will enable you to view them in their proper light. I flat- 
ter myself that you will give their measures a fair trial, 
gad not precipitate yourselves into conclusions, which you 
may afterwards see cause toretract. The first official acts 
af my present station, authorized by high authority, will 
aonfirm these remarks. 

“The United States, in the acquisition of Louisiana, were 
actuated by just and liberal views. Hence the admission 
af an article in the treaty of cession, the substance of which 
is, that the inhabitants of the ceded territory shall be in- 
corporated into the union. and admitted as soon as possi- 
ble to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States: and, in the mean 
time, be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment 
of their liberty, property and religion. 


“From these cursory hints you will be enabled to. com- 
prehend your present political situation. and to anticipate 
the future destinies of your country. You may soon ex- 
pect the establishment of a territorial government, admin- 
istered by men of wisdom and integrity, whose salaries 
will be paid out of the treasury of the United States. From 
your present population, and the rapidity of its increase, 
this territorial establishment must soon be succeeded by 
your admission as a State into the Federal Union. At that 
period, you will be at liberty to try an experiment in le- 
gislation, and to frame such a government as may best 
comport with your local interests, manners, and. customs; 
popular suffrage willbe its basis. The enaction of laws, 
and the appointment of judges to expound them, and to 
earry them into effect, are among the first privileges of or- 
ganized society. Equal to these, indeed, and connected 
with them, is the inestimable right of trial by jury. The 
forms of judicial,processes, and the rules for the admission 
of testimony in courts of justice, when firmly established, 
are of great and obvious advantage to the people. It is 
also of importance, that a distinction be made between tri- 
als of a capital nature, and those of an inferior degree, as 
likewise between all criminal and civil contestations. In 
fine, Upper Louisiana, from its climate, population, soil, 
and productions, and from other natural advantages at- 
tached to it, will, in all human probability, soon become a 


star of no inconsiderable magnitude in the American con- 
stellation. 


“Be assured that the United States feel all the ardor for 
your interests, which a warm attachment can inspire. I 
have reason to believe that it will be among some of their 
first objects, to ascertain and confirm your land titles, They 
well know the deranged state of these titles, and of the 


- Gxistence of a multitude of equitable claims under legal 


surveys, where no grants or concessions have been pro- 
cured, What ultimate measures will be taken on this sub- 
ject, dees not become me to conjecture; but thus much I 
will venture to affirm, that the most ample justice will be 
done; and that, in the final adjustment of claims, no set- 
ter or landholder will have any just cause to complain. 
Claimants of this description have hitherto invariably ex- 
perienced the liberality of government; and surely it will 
not be less liberal to the citizens of Upper Louisiana, who 
form a strong cordon across an exposed frontier of a vast 
empire, and ars entitled by solemn stipulations to all the 
rights and immunities of freemen. 


: 


“My duty, not more indeed than my inclination, urges 
me to cultivate friendship and harmony among you, and 
between you and the United States. I suspect my talents 
to be unequal to the duties which devolve on mein the or- 
ganization and temporary administration of the govern- 
ment; the want of a proper knowledge of your laws and 
language, is among the difficulties I have to encounter. 
But my ambition and exertions bear some proportion to 
the honor conferred. on me; and the heavy responsibility 
attached to my office, admonishes me to be prudent and 
circumspect. Inflexible in justice and impartiality shall 
guide me in all my determinations. If, however, in the 
discharge of a variety of complicated duties, almost whol- 
ly prescribed by the civil law and the code of the Indies, 
I be Jed into error, consider it as involuntary, and not as 
the effect of inattention. or of any exclusive favors or af- 
fection. Destined to be the temporary guardian of the 
rights and liberties of at least ten thousand people, I may 
not be able to gratify the just expectations of all; but your 
prosperity and happiness will claim all my time and tal 
ents; and no earthly enjoyment could be more complete, 
thes. that derived from your public and individual se- 
curity, and from the increase of your opulence and power.” 


(6) In that year, William Lucas read before the St. Louis 
Lyceum, a paper concerning the original names of locali- 
ties in this country. That able paper is unfortunately now 
lost. 


(7). Population of St Louis: 
1810... (population)..1,400 — 1837..(population).. eee 


VATS ti os Ae 2000 ~<2840001 1. ocean 

NEGO MS coment 4,598 «| 1841 ta awaited we 19,063 
[O08 8.26 Doo olegt AAS ohn eae eal 98,357 
PERO sig SAE 5,050) BEA. otaes tena 34,140 
{890.561 5.82 ARAN eel 6.907. 1R4S 2a. tek ee . 36,265. 
Leah esos le hapa 8,316 


Amount of tax raised by Assessment in 1818, $3,396 48% 


1820, $2,585 54 1821, $3,823 80 1822, $3,824 68 
1823, 4,050 32 1824, 5,665 85 1825, 1,970 414 
1826, 2,509 682 1827, 2,903 95 1828, 3,775 83 
1829, 4,765 98 1830, 4,576 54 1831, 3,466 77 
1832, 3,897 64 1833, 2,745 84 1834, 2,579 61 
1835, 8,332 08 1836, 26,615 41 1837, 30,100 00- 
1839, 39,055 00 1840, 43,291 56 1841, 45,088 61. 


1842, 47,780 00. 


A census was taken by John W. Thompson, and pub- 
lished in the Missouri Gazette, December 9, 1815; 


Number of souls in town.:.......2--..0..--.--2,000 
County, including town ly. .2 sss) ee ae. See sae 7,395 


(9) The stoutest man of a keel boat usually placed in his hat. 
or cap, on landing, a scarlet feather, which was the gage 
of battle to any one on shore, who would dispute his title 
to superior manhood. 


Beriah Cleland, in a note to me, says: 

“J landed here the 15th July, 1817. Op the 4th July, the: 
wind blowing hard down the river, I had run my small 
keel boat behind a pile of drift, on the Illinois shore, at or 
near the head of Tiwapitibottom, Capt.Reed came down 
the river with the little steamboat Pike, from her first ttip 


to St. Louis, and landed a few yards below me, in order to © 


get wood. I had with me, four or five good choppin x axes, 
with hands to use them. ‘They turned in and cut him as 
rnuch wood as he said would take him to the wood-yards 


on the Ohio river. Capt. Reed then told me, that the Mis-. 


sissippi would, one day, be navigated to St. Louis, by the 
largest class of boats that run on the western waters.” 


(10) Asa Wilgus. 


(11)] am indebted to Edward Charlesa, Esq., for the follow- 


ing: “ The first steamboat, Pike. Capt. ee Reed, arrived — . 


at St. Louis on the 2d August, 1817. The secon 
the Constitution, Capt. R. P. Guyard. She arrived on the 2a 


ond boat was — 


’ 


or 3d of October, 1817.” Mr, C. derives his information — 


from the Missouri Gazette. : 


Mr. Charless has also furnished me with the following ° ‘ 


history of the establishment of the press in St. Louis: 


“The first paper printed in St. Louis, or west of the 
Mississippi, was issued on the 12th of July, 1808,0n asheet — 


of writing paper, by Joseph Charless, and called the Mis- 


souri Gazette. The title of this paper was, c the apt Me 


November, 1815, changed to “Louisiana Gazet 
18th of July, 1812, ite original name was again given to 
f 4 Fe ; 7 S 


+ 
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and in the number of that date, is contained the law of 
' Congress organizing the Territory of Missouri, in its sec- 
ond grade. 

“This paper was continued by Joseph Charless until 
Sept., 1820, when the establishment was sold to James C. 
Cummins, who continued the publication of it until March, 
1822, when it was bought for the purpose of opposing the 
loan office and stop law system of that time. The title of 
the paper was at this date again changed to the Missouri 
Republican—its present title—and edited for a time by Jo- 
siak Spalding, and printed by Edward Charless. After- 
wards, conducted by Charless & Paschall until June Ist, 
1837, when the establishment was sold to the present pub- 
lishers, Chambers & Knapp,, and O. Harris, who was then 
associated with them. 

“The next paper was gotten up by a company of gentle- 
men, and was conducted by Joshua Norval, and the first 
number was issued in the spring of 1815. This establish- 
ment afterwards passed into the hands of Sargeant Hall, 
who made a material change in the paper, and on the 17th 
of May, 1817, sent forth the Western Emigrant, which, af- 
ter a time; was again changed in title to the St. Louis En- 
quirer, edited by T. H. Benton, and afterwards conducted 
by Henry & Maury. The third newspaper was establish- 


- ed by Wm. Orr, in the year 1821, and was continued only 


_ a short time.” 


(12) The St. Louis Enquirer of the 9th June, 1819, makes 
the followiug remarks relative to the first attempt to navi- 
‘gate the Missouri by steam power: 

“ Navigation of the Missouri by steam power.—The pas- 
sage of the steamboat Independence, Capt. Nelson, up the 
Missouri fo Franklin and Chariton, is an era in the history 
of that noble river, and has called forth the most lively 
feelings of joy and triumph all over the country. By re- 
ferring to the head of Steamboat Intelligence, it will be 
seen that the banks of the river were visited by crowds of 
citizens to witness this great event, and to testify their joy 
and admiration.” 

The following letter, on the same subject, written to the 
Enquirer from Franklin, will serve to show the feeling of 
the Frankhinites at the arrival of the first steamboat at 
‘their Htth town: 


“ FRANKLIN, (Boonslick,) May 19, 1819. 

" Arrioad of the Steamboat.—With no ordinary sensation 
of pride and pleasure, we announce the arrival, this morn- 
ing, at thie place. of the elegant steamboat Independence, 
Capt. Nelson, in-seven sailing days (but thirteen from the 

-time of her. departure) from St. Louis, with passengers and 
cargo of flour, whisky, sugar, iron castings, &c., being the 
‘first steamboaz that ever attempted ascending the Missouri. 
She was joyfully met by the inhabitants of Franklin, and 

. saluted by the firing of cannon, which was returned by the 
Independence. 


“The grand desideratum, the important fact is now as- 


certained, that steamboats ean safely navigate the Missouri. | 


“ A respectable gentleman, a passenger in the Indepen- 
dence, who has, for a number of years, navigated the wes- 
tern waters, informs us that itis his opinion, with a little 
precaution m keeping clear of the sand bars, the Missouri 
mee pe navigated with as much facility as the Mississippi 
or Ohio. 


“ Missourians may ail this era, from which to date the 
growing importance of this section of the country; when 
they view with what facility (by the aid of steam) boats 
may ascend the turbulent waters of the Missouri, to bring 
to this part of the country the articles requisite to its sup- 
ply, and return laden with the various products of this fer- 
tile region. At no distant period may we see the industri- 
ous cultivator making his way as high as the Yellow Stone, 
and offering to the enerprising merchant and trader a sur- 

-plus worthy of the fertile banks of the Missouri, yielding 
wealth to industry and enterprise.” 

In addition to 
tive of the arrival of the first steamboat at that place, we 
find the following announcement of the same event by a 
newspaper called the Intelligencer, printed at Franklin at 

. thattime: 
- “ Arrived at this place, the 26th inst., from St. Louis, the 


_ steamboat Independence, Captain Nelson, from Louisville, 


” Kentucky.” 
“The safe arrival of the Independence cannot fail to cor- 
rect the opinion formed by many, that the Missouri could 
_ Bot bé navigated by steamboats. [t requiras attention only 
_to be navigated with as much safety, and nearly as great 
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the Mississippi or Ohio; this boat having 
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e foregoing letter from Franklin, descrip- | 


peal oe the trip (a distance of 200 miles) in 84 sailing 
10urs. 

“This being the first boat that ever ascended the Missou- 
ri, it was welcomed by acclamation, '&c., from every’ set- 
tlement along its banks, and was viewed on her arrival by 
admiring hundreds, who considered this as the commence- 
ment of their future prosperity. A PASSENGER.” 

The steamboat Harriet, Capt. Armitage, arrived again at 
St. Louis, from New Orleans, on the 2d of June, 1819, in 
twenty-seven days from the latter port. 

The steamboat Independence returned to St. Louis on 
the 5th of June, from Franklin, on the Missouri, and took 
in freight for Louisville, Ky. 

The steamboat Johnson, bound for the Yellow Stone, in 
company with the nine keel boats and Lieut. Atkinson’s 
regiment of United States troops, left St. Louis on the 6th 
Rar for the Missouri river, and lay at its mouth several 

ays. 





There are many anecdotes of this war, which tradition 
has preserved, and it may not be uninteresting to record 
a few of them: 

A Mr. CHancevuier had gone, on the day of the attack 
to the prairie, for strawberries, with his wite, two daugh- 
ters,and an American, the first that had ever been in the 
country, in a cart drawn by two horses. When they per- 
ceived the Indians, they immediately fied towards the 
town in the cart; Mr. CHANCELLIER being seated before, 
and the American behind, in order to protect the women, 
who were in the middle. In their flight the American was 
mortally wounded. As he was about falling ont, Mr. 
CHANCELLIER seized him and threw him in the midst of 
the women, exclaiming, “they shan’t get the scalp of my 
American.” He was at the same time struck by two balls, 
which broke his arm in as many places, above the elbow ; 
his wife received a bullet through the middle of her hand, 
the elder daughter was shot through the shoulder. immedi- 
ately above the breast, and the younger was struck on the 
forehead, but the ball glanced aside and merely stunned. 
her. The moment Mr. CHANCELLIER arrived at the gate, 
his horses dropped dead, pierced with a hundred wounds; 
but his family was saved. 

Mr. BrLHOMME, in attempting to escape from the woods, 
where he had been hunting, into the town, had his thigh 
broken by a ball from an Indian. He managed to crawl to 
the great bend of the pond opposite the mill, and in the 
evening, when the Indians had disappeared, he began 
calling out for help. Finding this unavailing, he fired his 
gun, and continued firing until all his ammunition was ex- 
pended. The people in the town heard the gun, but afraid 
that the Indians were still lurking about, they dared not 
obey the signal of distress. The unfortunate man was 
found dead a few days after, having perished from lose of 
blood and hunger. 

Mr. Jutien Roy, beingpurened by anIndian who wished 
to take him prisoner, and finding that his enemy gained on 
him at every step, finally determined to give him battle. 
he turned around, and taking deliberate aim, fired full at 
the savage’s head. The Indian’s jaw was shattered, and 
he fell. Mr. Roy ran up to him, and tearing his shirt, 
bound up the wound. The Indian was grateful, and guard- 
ed him through the ranks of his brethren to the town. 

Many occurrences of like nature might be mentioned, 
tending to show that the ancient inhabitants of St. Louisa 
descended from the French, had, with the amenity and 
gaiety of disposition, and courteousness of demeanor, 
which characterize them to this day, inherited a vabor that 
was at the same time bold and magnanimous. 


GroRGE Moron, Esq.,faas kindly furnished me with the 
following notes relative to the buildings and improvements 
of St. Louis: 

Chouteau’s Row, in block No. 7, was begun im 1818, and 
completed in 1819. 

In the same year T. & R. Collett erected two brick hou- 
ses on Frontstreet, south of Myrtle, in block No, 7; 
Beebe also, in the course of the same year, built an- 
other brick houge in block No 33; Manuel Lisa, anotherin 
Block No.8; Gabriel Paul two others on First street, and 
Paul L. Chouteau another, also on First street. * 

During the years 1817 and 1818 three other new build- 
ings were erected; the first by Gen. Clark, a second one of 
stone, by Bernard Pratte, at the corner of Market and Wa- 
ter streeta; and a third, a large warehouse, by A. Chou- 
teau, in block No. 6. : 

The Catholic church, a large brick building, on Seeond 
street, now demolished, was constructed in 1818, and on 


s 





Leer) 


Obrietmas day of the year 1819 divine service was there 
performed for the first time. 

In 1818 a Baptist church, which was never completed, 
was commenced at the corner of Third and Market streets, 
en the spotlately occupied by the National hotel; a three- 
story brick house immediately adjoining, wasbuilt in the 
game year, by Robert Patten. 


Several buildings were completed during that year. 
Among others we may mention one by P. M. Dillon, anoth- 
er on Fourth street, by Gen. W. Rector, another at the 
corner of Fifth and Market streets, by Joseph Charless, 

another on an opposite corner of the same sts, by H. S. Gey- 
er, another by Peter Ferguson, between Fifth and Sixth 
streets, another on Spruce street, between Ffth and Sixth, 
by J ohn Winstanley, and finally another on Market str eet, 
weet of 7th, by Thomas McGuire. 


A few houses were erected in 1819; among these was 
one built by James Kennerly and another by John B. C. 
Lucas, on a space now comprised within the Park. 


During the three consecutive years, from 1819 to 1822, the 
progress of building was slow; a warehouse of stone was 
erected, however, by Col. Rufus Easton. 


In 1818 the first paving in St. Louis was executed by 
William Deckers, with stone on edge. It was on Market 
street, between Main and Water streets. 

In 1821 the first brick pavement was laid, on 
street, infront of block No. 952. 

In 1822 some few houses were put up; among these, one 
by John Kerr, on Main street, and another by John Sa- 
rade. 

In 1823 a common frame meeting house was erected by 
the Methodists, at the corner of Myrtle and Fourth streets. 

In 1820 John Jones, a bricklayer, constructed a row of 
small one-story tenements, at, tae north-eastern intersec- 
tion of Marketand Fourth streets, commonly known as the | 
“Brick Row.” 

Antoine Chenie built the first three-story house on Main 
street, in 1825; it was. occupied by Tracy & Wahrendoff 
and James Clemens, jr. 

In the same year the first Episcopal church in St. Louis 
was completed; it has since pa assed.into the hands of the 
Baptist society, and stands at the north-west corner of 
Third and Chesnut streets. 

The cold Court House,a portion of which still remains, 
‘was commenced in 1826; the Centre Market in 1827; the 
YU. &. Arsenal in the same year; ana the Jefferson -Bar- 
racks in July 1826, Onthe Fou th of July the troops re- 
moved thither from Be! and on the 25th and 


Second 


Bellefontaine, 
26th of the same month Col. Rene Paul surveyed the 
ground on which the barracks now stand. 

In 1811 a barge belonging to the United States and laden 
with public stores, was sunk in thirty feet water, close to 

“the rocke near the foot of Almond street. 


The first ferry estab ished, 
the shore on which the arsenal is located. 

GEORGE MORTON. 

It must not be supposed that Banks of circulation were 
unknown to the ancient inhabitants. On the contrary, they 
even then had existence. Besides the currency of furs 
and peltries which was of a character almost as cumber- 
some as theiron money of the Spartans, they had a real 
shinplaster circulation. Witness the following, which is 
a copy and translation of a genuine document in my pos- 
session: 

“Bon pour six livre de 
Barbue a St. Louis ce 2% 
Tbre 1799 Antoine Roy.” 

Translation. 

“Good for six ween of Catfish, at St. Louis, this 25th 
September, 1799. Snzoine.& Roy.” 
2 Aint 


Since the day of the celebration. my attention has boon 
called to the name of LacuepE. Several gentlemen have 
his autograph in their possession and state that he signed 
his name LactepE Lieurst. J,. myself, have seen his 
name thus signed, by himself. The signature is appended 
to a memorial which he presentsto the Lieutenant Govern- 
or, relative to the estate of Louis St. Ange de Bellerive, 
the former Commandant, who had a short time before, 
died in the house of Mad. Chouteau. In his written order 
upon that memorial, the. Lieut. Governor refers to the me- 
morial as being presented by “Mr. Presre LACLEDE,” 
PreTrEeR CHOUTEAU, sr., the President of the Celebra- 
bration. stated to me that the name of the founder was as 
[have written it in my discourse, and I venture to assert 
that no one who knew him, or heard him named by those 
who knew him, ever heard him called by any other patro- 
nymic than “LACLEDE.” 


Those who are familiar with the old French mode of | 


transposing or omitting parts of names, will not wonder 
at the apparent discrepancy between his mame, as written 
by himself, and that which has been adopted in the text. 
Louis St. Ange de Bellerive, in all the grants of lands which 
he made, inv variably signed his name “St. Anas.” 


Nore.—Calvin Case amongst other matters, writes to me 


that, in the year 1841-2 Case & Nelson began Steamboat . 


building in St. Louis, as a permanent besiness, and set 
afloat the CHARLOTTE, CHrcaco and Porost. 

Case, Nelson & Eads erected the first Grass Facrory, 
in 1846, and on the Ist of August of that year made the 
first eless cver manufactured in St. Louis. 


Notre.—The first, and only, ¢ Cotton Factory, now in ope- 
iene was established in St. Louis by Adelphas Moier & 
o., in 1845. ; s 





APPENDIX a 


In the course of Mr. Boey’s remarks he introduced the following engine papers, es 2 substasees of wruigh 


he stated, but time did not permit him to read per. 


KASKASKIA, 18th Feb'y., 1804. 
main) have just received, by exprese, from New Or- 
a variety of despatches relative to the late retroces- 
sion fon bad cession of Louisiana. Those addressed tv you, 
and entrusted to my care be the Spanish and French com- 
missioners, I do myself the honor to forward by a sergeant 
of our army, who is bound on business to Captain Lewis. 
In a few days, the troops under my command will as- 
eend the Mississippi in public boats. I shall proceed be- 
fore them by iand, and concert with you the necessary ar- | 
rangements before their arrival at St. Louis, The enclosed 


letter to Mr. Choutean, I would thank you to detiver him. { the asec of the Brigadiers and Cemmmiactoners of tai 





“Tey 


- 

Please to accept the useurances of ray 

sideration. AMOS STOD Daun eae a 
U. 5. Artilleriats, and Agent and Commisaione: ‘4 

French Republic. “ 

Cartes Dexaurr Dr DASSCH, Licks. his + Uoper 
Louisiana, 4 
Sr. Lowrs, 20a 
Sir: I received, vhs your letter 
this month, with those entrusted to your. 
you had the kindness to send to me, and 





lied between Cehokia and — 






f.231. J 


ML for the retrocession of this colony to the French Re- 
public, and the disposition of the French prefect, which 
authorize you to receive possession of this part of Lou- 


I hasten to reply to you by the same sergeant of the U. 
8. Army, by which you had forwarded to me your des- 
perenes, and notify you that Mr. Lewis Lorimier, jr., is 

arer ef the necessary orders for each one of the com- 
mandants of the posts of this province, and which, joined 
with those delivered to them by the said commissioners, 
will sufficiently authorize them to receive the commis- 
sioners that you may deem proper to send, to receive from 
them possession of the said posts, and as Mr. Laussat, pre- 
fect, advises me that he has written to them, also, upon 
the same subject, and if those letters are addressed to 
you, and if you wish to avail yourself of the opportunity 
of Mr. Lewis Lorimier to send said letters to them, you 
ean hand them over t» him with confidence, and he is here- 
by directameapeosont himself to you for that object. 

i am also informed, by your letter, that the troops under 
your orders are about to march for this post, and that you 
come ahead of them; so that we may understand ourselves 
before their arrival. I shall have the honor to receive 
you, offering to you, in advance, the most gracious recep- 
tion which will be possible to bestow upon you in the 
mame of the King, my Master. 

I have handed to Mr. Pierre Chouteau the letter that 
you had recommended to me. 

I shall be obliged to you, if you make known to me, in 
advance, the day of your arrival—and if you are coming 
by land or water. 

I write to youin French, being informed that the Span- 
ish language is not understood by you. 

I have the honor, &c., 
CHAS. DEHAULT DELASSUS. 

Amos Sroparp, Capt, U.S. A., and 

Agent and Commissioner for the French Republic. 







New Orxuerans, Nevose 21, year 12. ; 
(2 January, 1804.) 


Fhe Cotonct Paerrct, Com. of the French Government, to 
Mr. DeEwAULT DE LasuzE, Lieutenant Governor of Lil- 
énots, at St. Louis: 

I have this day handed to Mr. Stoddard, Captain of ar- 
tillery inthe United States Army, and who is authorized 
to take possession of the territery and the establishments 
where you command for his C. M., the following docu- 
ments, viz: 0 

First, A letter with an open seal, from Mr. De Salcedo, and 
marquis of Casacalvo, com'rs. of her C. M., dated the 31st 
December last, which authorizes you to give possession of 
the post where you now command, to the officer or agent 
that may be sent by me to receive it, in virtue of the treaty 
of St. Iidelfenso, by which Louisiana was retroceded to the 
¥rench Republic. 

Second, A letter written bymeto Mr. Stoddard—which 
was consented with the Commissioners of the United 
States, who were sent here for the execution of the treaty 
of Paris, by which France has ceded Louisiana to the 
United States. By said letter, bearing date this day, I trans- 
fer to said officer my power to receive from you, in the 
name of the French republic, the military and civil posses- 
sion of that part of Louisana over which you command, and 
I authorize him at the same time to keep possession for the 
United States. 

Third, Also another letter written by me, this day, to 
Mr. Pierre Chouteau, by which I give him all the necessary 
power to make, in concert with you, and for the Republic 
of France, an inventory and appraisement of the buildings 
and houses (except. however, the fortifications and works 
of defence) which belong to her C. M. in the country, under 
your Geemand, and possession of which must also be given 
to us, 

Fourth, Letters.from the Commissioners of her C. M., 
dated 21 December, and also with an.open seal, and ad- 
dressed to 

Don Pedro Dehault Delasuze, commandant at New 
Bourbon, * j 

Don Fr's. Valle, commandant at St. Genevieve, 

Don Louis Lorimier, ey Cape Girardeau, 

Don J’n Lavaliée ” New Madrid; 

These letters are nearly similar to the letter that was sent 

to you by the same Commiesioner. 

1 am ignorant whether your authority over these com- 
mandante ie euch that it would have been enfficient if J 
bad transmitted you slone my dispositions and that they 


would have conformed to these, but the distances are so 
great, and mistakes would be too vexatious, that I have con- 
cluded to write to them also. 

Fifth, I gave then also to Captain Stoddard a separate 
circular for each of these commandants. 

I pray you, sir, in all these changes of governments, to 
accept the different powers which I have announced to 
you, so far as they concern the French Republic, and [hope 
that you will graciously receive the persons who will pre- 
sent them to you. 

I have the honor to salute you, 
LAUSAT. 


Sr. Louis, 25th Feb’y., 1804. 

Srr: The Colonial Prefect, Mr. Lausat, Agent and 
Commissioner on the part of the French Republic, by an 
instrument under his hand, directed to me, bearing date 
at New-Orleans, the 12th day of January, 1804, has been 
pleased, in consequence of the authority with which he is 
invested, to appoint me sole Agent and Commissioner on 
the part of the said Republic, with plenary powers.to de- 
mand and receive, in the name of his nation, the quiet and 
peaceable possession of Upper-Louisiana, together with 
all the Military posts at St. Louis and its dependencies, 
from his Catholic Majesty’s Lient. Governor and Com- 
mandants, agreeably, to the late treaty of retrocession , and 
I do by these presents demand the quiet and peaceable de- 
livery, in due form, of the same territory, posts and depen- 
dencies, accordingly. 

Accept the assurances of respectful consideration. 
AMOS STODDARD, Capt. 
Corps of U.S. Artillerists, and Ag’t. and Com. on the 
part of the French Republic. 
Col. CuarLtEs DeHauLT DELASSUS, 
of Upper-Louisiana. 


Lieut. Governor 


Sr. Loovzs, (of Illinois) Feb’y. 25, 1804. 

Sir: As the terms of the letter which I had the honor 
to receive from you accord entirely with the owners of 
the brigadiers of his C. M., dated New Orleans, December 
31, 1803, and are also in accordance with the requisition of 
Mr. Pierre Clement Lausat, dated New Orleans, January 
12, 1804, and which contained the documents that had been 
sent to you end which you had the kindness to forward to 
me from Kaskaskia, on the 18th, and which I received on 
the 19th of the present month. 

In virtue of their contents I have made the necessary 
arrangements to give you possessing of Upper-Louisiena: 

I am ready to give you possession of this province on 
the day and hour you may. name, im the most authentic 
form, as the circumstances and nature of the country will 
permit. I have the honor to be, &c., 

CHAS. DEHAULT DELASSUS. 

Mr. Amos Stopparp, St. Louis. 





The King, our Sovereign, having determined to retro- 
cede this province of Louisiana to the French Re- 
public, according to the announcement in the Royal Order 
issued at Barcelona, on the 15th of October, 1802, to that 
effect: and having also commissioned us to cary the same 
into effect, by his subsequent Royal Order, dated at Madrid 
on the 18th of January, 1803. We have put in execution 
the intentions of the Sovereign, by delivering up the Gov- 
ernorship of thie fplace and the command of the province 
to the Colonial Prefect, Pedro Clement Lausat, Commis- 


sioner of the French Republic ,on the 30th day. of Novem- | 


ber.of the present year, and you are hereby requested to 
deliver up to the agent or officer of the said Pretect who 
may be authorized by him to receive from you the com- 
mand of the port and its dependencies, now under the or- 
ders of your Excellency, as soon ag he sinath present him- 
self before you, under the formalities of an inventory and 
valuation to be made by skillful persons in that post, upon 
oath to act with due impartiality, of the buildings which 
belong to the King, not including tae artillery and other 
munitions of war, which must be remitted entire to this 
rlace. 

: Under the same formalities of an inventory, the ar- 
chieves, with the papers and documents which concern only 
the inhabitants of the District and their property, shall be 
delivered, taking for the whole areceipt, in order that 
there always may be evidence of what las been delivered 
upon our part to the French Republic, and cause the same 
to appear on the general inventory. 

iw, ¥V@ particularly enjoin upon your Exceilency the pvnc- 


~, 2. 





Tp soe oe 





tual execution of all the foregoing, for which you are au- 
thorized to avail yourself ot all the means that may be 
found in the district under your charge. é 
New Orleans., 31 December, 1803. 
MANUEL DE SALCEDO, 
El Marquis de Casa Calvo, 


For Don Cantos pE Lassus, Com’r. of Illinois. 


—_—_— 


In consequence of a letter sentfrom New Orleans of the 
31st December, of last year, (1803) by the Marquis de Casa 
Calvo, and Don John Manuelde Salcedo, Brigadiers General 
ofthe royal armies and commissariesfor his Catholic Majes- 
ty, for the transfer of the colony and province of Louisi- 
ana to the French Republic, addressed to Don Chs. D. De- 
lassus, Colonel in the same armies, Lieutenant Governor 
of Upper Louisiana, and Commissioner appointed by the 
said Casa Calvo and Salcedo, for its transfer, according to 
the contents of said letter, requiring him to give full and 
entire possession of said Upper Louisiana, including the 
military post of Sf. Louis and its dependencies, to wit: 
Clement Laussat, appointed by the said French Republic 
to take possession of the said colony and province of Lou- 
jsiana,or any other person which may have been named 
to that effect, according to the treaty of cession, and as by 
letter also sent to New Orleans, dated 12th January of the 
current year. The said Commissary of the French Re- 
public appoints, constitutes and nominates as sole agent 
and Commiséary in behalf of his nation, Amos Stoddard, 


Captain of Artillery of the United States of America, for 
the purpose of demanding and receiving the said Upper — 
Louisiana, comprehending the aforesaid military posts of 
St Louis and its dependencies, in virtue of the respective 
powers which are explained above. 

Now, be it known by these presents, that I, the above 
Don Carlos D. Delassus, in quality of Lieutenant Governor 
of the same, at the requirement duly made to me by the 
said Amos Stoddard, agent 4nd commissary of the French ~ 
Republic, have delivered the full possession, sovereignty 
and government of the said Upper-Louisiana, with all the 
military posts, quarters and fortifications thereto belongin 
or dependent thereof, and I, the said Amos Stoddar 
commissary, as such, do acknowledge to have received 
the said possession on the same terms already mentioned, 
of which I acknowledge myself satistied and possessed of. 
On this day, in testimony whereof, the above said Lieu- 
tenant Governor and myself have respectively signed 
these presents, sealed with the seal of our arms, being as- 
sisted with the witnesses signed below, of which proceed- 
ings six copies have been made out, to wit: three in the 
Spanish, and the other three in the English language. . 

Given in the city of St. Louis of Illinois, 9th of March 


1804. 

AMOS STODDARD, [sE4t.] 

CARLOS DEHAULT DELASSUS, [sat.] 
MERIWETHER Lewis, Capt. lst U. 8. Reg’t. Inft’y. 
ANTOINE SouLARD, Surveyor General, &e. 

Cuazies GRATIOT. 
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